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Have the Beit Looking Howse ve Town! thee 


ACME HOUSE PAINT 


TODAY THE FINEST IN 64 YEARS! 


NOW YOUR HOUSE can have—and 
KEEP—a sparkling beauty that it’s 
never had before! New processes, new 
raw materials, new developments have 
made Acme Quality House Paint 
FINER THAN EVER BEFORE in 
64 years of paint-making. You'll be 
thrilled by the fresh new colors and 
gleaming finish. What’s more, improve- 
ments in the formula of Acme House 
Paint make it even more resistant to the 
wear of wind, dust, sun, rain and snow. 





That’s why Acme House Paint gives 
you lasting beauty, extra protection! 
For the inside of your home, Acme 
offers paints and enamels in glorious 
new colors that match, harmonize and 
contrast with Kem-Tone. When you’re 
ready to paint, inside or out, see your 
Acme dealer for the new Acme House 
Paint colors and the exciting Color Hit 
Parade of Acme inside finishes. Acme 
White Lead & Color Works, Detroit 
11, Michigan. 


for furniture. 


WONDERFUL NEW IDEA! 
Match your Kem-Tone 
walls with these exciting 
Acme inside paints. Acme 
Enamel-Kote for furniture 
and woodwork. Acme Semi- 
Gloss for walls and ceilings 
where Kem-Tone is not 
used. Acme Floor and Porch 
Enamel. Acme Varno-Lac 
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Glorious new colors 


TO BEAUTIFY 
AND PROTECT 


Acme means high quality 
paints, automobile finishes 


and insecticides. Largest a 
maker in many fields, 


a leader in all. 


One of America’s Great Institutions. Founded in 1884 














Talking It Over 





by Graham Patterson 


U. S- Air Force 


A B-36. More of these in the sky might make Joseph Stalin pray for peace. 


In calling attention to the observ- 
ance of Army Day, Apr. 6, my good 
friend Defense Secretary James For- 
restal said: “The Army must be pre- 
pared for war, and must fight if nec- 
essary; but like all Americans, it 
prefers to build for a future in which 
we hope all wars will disappear.” 

No one, not even the Russians, 
doubts that America is a peace-loving 
nation, although the autocrats of the 
Kremlin try desperately to make the 
world believe otherwise. If Russia 
really believed us warlike, it is doubt- 
ful that she would have proceeded so 
brazenly on her road of aggression. 


* * * 


But unfortunately being peace- 
ful is not necessarily the road to peace. 
We have already seen that demon- 
strated. We were quick to demobilize 
our vast armies when the war ended: 
we disbanded our Air Force, much of 
our Navy, dismantled our war plants; 
we bowed in appeasement time and 
time again to Russia; we worked dili- 
gently to make the U.N. effective; we 
even offered to give up the secret of 
the atomic bomb. 

Yet today on every hand there is 
mounting fear of another war. Eamon 
De Valera, former prime minister of 
Eire, said, on the occasion of his visit 
to this country last month: “War 
seems to be inevitable. I don’t believe 
the United Nations is doing very much. 
If the spirit of co-operation isn’t there, 
I cannot see how it will be a success.” 


*% * * 


It is hoped that Pearl Harbor 
taught us a lesson. That lesson is that 
while we should work constantly and 
sincerely for peace, we should also 
make certain to keep America strong. 

The two World Wars found us un- 
prepared for war. Fortunately right 
triumphed, but our victory was not 
achieved because of our unprepared- 
ness but in spite of it. In fact, it has 
been said that had we been prepared 
and had it seemed certain we would 
join the fight against aggression, both 
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World Wars might have been _pre- 
vented. ; 

Now new forces of aggression are 
on the march. As Gov. Duff of Penn- 
sylvania said recently: “We now face 
in Stalin, our former ally, a greater 
threat to our peace and security than 
we had in Hitler. Despite our scrupu- 
lousness against beginning a war, our 
experience has been that another na- 
tion might not have a similar com- 
punction.. Therefore, we must be so 
well prepared that we can survive any 
possible surprise attacks.” 

“The ruthless Russian grab of 
Czechoslovakia, followed by the in- 
timidation of little Finland, carries 
ominous implications for us as well as 
all other freedom-loving people. It is 
only 10 years since Hitler set out on 
the road to conquest. He believed he 
could “get away -with it,” 
other nations, 


because 
including our own, 
hated war and, worse, were ill-pre- 
pared for it. 

Hating and dreading war will not 
prevent it. We must be prepared to 
defend ourselves should it eventually 
come. As Sen. Edward Martin has so 
well said: “We must build up our 
Army and Navy into the greatest de- 
fensive force in the world.” We must 
be “so strong and so well trained that 
no alien philosophy and no alien force 
will dare to tangle with us... . I be- 
lieve in the potentialities of the United 
Nations. I believe that, given a fair 
trial, it will work. I believe we should 
do all we can to assure that oppor- 
tunity. But if it does not work, if its 
path is strewn with booby traps and 
vetoes so that it cannot succeed . . . it 
will be our duty to organize the peace- 
loving nations of the earth into a force 
so powerful and so strongly united 
that no aggressor will dare to chal- 
lenge our freedom.” 


* * * 


It is good insurance to make 
and keep America militarily strong, in 
the air, on the land, and on the sea. 
The best way to prevent war is by 
being prepared for it. 











DOUBLE ACTION. 


BEEN INAH 





MOTOR OIL 


FLOWS FAST 


STAYS TOUGH / 


Your car's in luck when 
you get the genuine. 
Sound your “Z” at this 
sign of quality service 


from coast to coast. 





4 Trade Mark Member Penn Grade Crude Oil Ass'n , Permit N 


Tough-film PENNZOIL* gives all engines 


an extra margin of safety 











“ ...1 DON'T NEED glasses to see that he’s 
got Dry Scalp! His hair certainly is a mess 
... it’s dull looking and unkempt... looks as 
though he never combed it, and there’s loose 
dandruff, too. It’s time somebody told him 
about ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic!” 


Hatt looks bervér:.: 


scalp teels bertéer... 
when you check 


ny Scalp 





IT’S EASY as can be to check Dry Scalp with 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic. Just a few drops a 
day make the difference. It supplements 
natural scalp oils . . . leaves your hair nat- 
ural-looking, your scalp feeling like a million. 
Contains no alcohoi or other drying ingre- 
dients . . . excellent with massage before 
every shampoo. It gives double care... to 
both scalp and hair...and is more economical 
than other hair tonics, too. 


Vaseline 


TRADE MARK ® 


HAIR TONIC 


More bottles sold today 
than any other hair tonic 
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The Writing Is Russian: A large 
copy of your chart “Milestones on Rus- 
sia’s March Across Europe” (World, 
Mar. 10) with an appropriate editorial 
should be placed in every public building 
and used in every newspaper in America. 
It would drive home to every citizen what 
is happening overseas. 

As for U.M.T., we need it now! I 
served throughout the life of Selective 
Service and believe such training will not 
cause any boy a discomfort nor hinder 
him in his education. 

The handwriting is on the wall, and 
it’s written in Russian! Let’s get started. 

Hugh G. Palmer, Bloomington, Cal. 


Swiss UMT: I’m in favor of UMT 
under the Swiss Army System. I was born 
in Bern, Switzerland in 1871. At 18 or 19 
I went into uniform. The first year we had 
rigid drilling and came out real soldiers. 
Then we kept our uniforms and equip- 
ment at home and took good care of them. 
When our country called we were ready 


| to go, wherever needed. Every four years 


we had a general maneuver. In the first 
World War the whole army was mobi- 
lized, in uniform, and in 48 hours ready 
to defend the country. 
Let’s adopt the Swiss System. 
Arnold Beer, Amsterdam, N.Y. 


Alliance Passes Test: “Profit 
Map” (Business, Feb. 11) summarizes a 
New York survey which listed Alliance, 
Ohio, as an example of “towns that are 
not growing.” The reason ascribed is that 
we have no “advantages” to offer in- 
dustry. 

At first we were appalled. To reas- 
sure ourselves, we conducted our own 
survey. The results show that (1) Alli- 
ance is growing; (2) it does have advan- 
tages to offer industry; (3) by every 
standard listed in the survey, it should be 
classified as a “good” city. Mr. Marx 
himself, who made the survey, admits 
now that Alliance is “far from mori- 
Dee.” «+ «« 

Anthony Saeli, Chamber of 
Commerce, Alliance, Ohio 


Electricity’s Story: Thank you for 
“More Power for U.S.” (Mar. 10). Your 
editor has put imagination into the story 
of the electrical industry and what it does 
for all of us. What might have been a 
dull article has become a glowing tribute 
to the genius of Edison and the indus- 
trial coordination which makes America 
great. 

John Harper, San Francisco. 


Christianity in India: In connec- 
tion with “Mission Crossroads” (Reli- 
gion, Dec. -17) may I quote from our 
Methodist weekly of Lucknow? Here is 
evidence that ex-missionary John Clark 


Archer, who says that India is turning 
back to native religions, and that rulers 
are now native and following native reli- 
gions, may not have seen all of this 
wondrous country and its people. 


“... Raja Sir Maharaja Singh has 
been appointed Governor of Bombay 


Presidency. . . . His appointment is a 
matter of great pride to the Indian Chris- 
tian community... .” 

A resumé of the life of this noted 





Raja Singh. Noted Christian leader is 
new governor of Bombay Presidency. 


Christian leader proves clearly that Chris- 
tianity is now considered one of the lead- 
ing religions of this country. 
Hugh H. Linn, M.D.., 
Bowringpet, S. India. 


Worthington’s Example: Here’s 
to the citizens of Worthington, Minn.— 
all 8,500 of them! I take my hat off to 
men who live good will while others only 
talk about it (Nation, Mar. 10). Assist- 
ing Crailsheim, Germany, in its reha- 
bilitation efforts is indeed a step in the 
right direction, a guiding light in the 
cause of peace and freedom of mankind. 

Ellen Goodwin, St. Louis, Mo. 


Vets’ Education: In “G.I. Bill for 
Fun” (Nation, Mar. 10) you have done a 
real service to the taxpayer in calling 
attention to a wanton waste of money. No 
one should begrudge giving ex-service- 
men an education or a further education. 
But an investigation is in order into those 
schools and students which are taking 
advantage of the plan. It is unfortunate 
that the report came in an election year, 
when Congressmen hesitate to sponsor a 
measure that may alienate votes. 


F. F. Patrick, Granville, Ohio. 
The Blood Bank: The American 


Red Cross campaign for blood donations 
would perhaps be greatly assisted if a 


Pathfinder is Published Every Other Wednesday 
by Farm Journal, Inc., 228 N. La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. Entered as Second Class 


Matter May 31,1946, at the Post Office at Chi- 
cago, Ill., under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscrip- 
tion price $2.00 per year in U. S. and possessions. 
Single copy 10¢. Volume 55, Number 7. 
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“prepayment plan” could be devised. A 
system could be worked out whereby a 
blood donor could be given credit so that 
if at a future time he should need a 
transfusion he could draw from the bank 
to the extent of prior donations. 

Such a plan should appeal to a suf- 
ficient number of people so that the Red 
Cross campaign to collect. 3.7 million 
pints of blood (Health, Feb. 25) would 
be oversubscribed annually. 


Ralph F. Rieth, Cranston, R. I. 


Refuge Down East: We have 
room in Maine for thousands of refugees 
and the land and opportunities are good. 
Our legislature has passed a bill to per- 
mit people of Baltic origin to buy farms 
in this .te. The future of Maine rests 
upon its rural homes. Mass abandonment 
of these homes imperils that future. Al- 
ready thousands of acres of good land lie 
idle ... These idle acres would mean new 
life and hope to many refugee families 
now destitute ... But we are held up by 
the national immigration laws. I am mak- 
ing an appeal to Congress. 

Robert L. Benson, Saponac, Me. 


Education’s “Firsts”: I have been 
meaning to express my sincere apprecia- 
tion for the selection of ten “firsts” in 
education for 1947 (Education, Jan. 14). 
It was a courageous and difficult task to 
attempt. In general, I think.the selection 
was accurate and I[ am _ particularly 
pleased that your Education Editor 
placed our investigation of North College 
Hill, Ohio, in second position. 

Richard Barnes Kennan, Secre- 

tary, National Commission for De- 

fense of Democracy Through Ed- 

ucation, Washington, D. C. 


Nursing in India: In the New 
India, lack of nurses is one of the most 
critical problems. Before the division into 
India and Pakistan, there were some 
7,000 graduate nurses to a population of 
400 million. During the recent terrible 
riots our members went by the dozens to 
help out in the Punjab and Delhi and 
have received the grateful thanks of the 
two governments. But they are calling 
for more nurses and there are none. 

When I saw “What’s Wrong with 
Nursing?” (Dec. 3) I thought of the pos- 
sibility of using it to help recruit for 
our hospitals and build up the standard 
of training and conditions of work. 

Alice M. Clark, R.N., Nurses’ Aux- 

iliary of Christian Medical Assn. 

of India, Burma, Ceylon, Nagpur, 

C. P., India. 


An Eye for an Eye: Why does the 
U.S. persist in helping Russia prepare for 
war? Why not treat her as she treats us? 
She would understand that kind of di- 
plomacy. It will pay us big to abandon 
the “Uncle Sap” policy. 


J. B. Hamric, Midland City, Ala. 


© Brief letters and photos from readers 
on subjects of current interest are cor- 
dially welcomed. Address PATHFINDER, 
1323 M St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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YOU CAN 
PAINT 






YE 


ENDURANCE 


HOUSE PAINT 








FOR EVERY FARM BUILDING! 


ENDURANCE 


The Pint that liver upp To ii Name 
ee cdi ee 


SELF-WASHING—controlled-cleaning gives uniform brightness. 


MORE heavy-bodied linseed oil per gallon—better surface pro- 
tection under all weather conditions. 


GREATER COVERAGE on wood, metal or masonry means 


maximum economy. 





SEE YOUR GLIDDEN DEALER for white 


and all popular colors. 


Glidden Endurance Basecoat 
MAKES 2 COATS DO THE JOB OF 3 


For the finest in lasting protection for your buildings, apply 
Glidden’s Time-Tested Basecoat, then finish with Endurance 





House Paint. The rich oils of the Basecoat penetrate and seal ENDURANCE 
the wood, making a perfect bond to hold the full gloss and BASECOAT 
uniform film thickness of the finish coat of Endurance 






House Paint. Better results—greater savings over the years! 







How to Paint and Save 
Here are two new, illustrated books with full informa- 
tion to help you paint your buildings and_ redecorate 
your home. “‘How to Use Paint on a Farm” and “The 
Key to Color Harmony in Your Home.” Send 25¢ (coin) 
to The Glidden Company, Dept. F-4, Cleveland 2, Ohio. 





LEADING PROCESSOR OF SOY BEANS—THE ALL-AMERICAN CROP 
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Dependable 


Utilities having a direct obligation to the public are exacting buyers of such 


vital equipment as spark plugs. Their fleets must have dependable ignition. 


Experts on spark plug performance and dependability, the majority specify 
dependable Champion Spark Plugs. Champion Spark Plug Co., Toledo 1, Ohio. 
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FOLLOW THE EXPERTS 


DEMAND NEW DEPENDABLE CHAMPIONS FOR YOUR CAR 


Listen to CHAMPION ROLL CALL, Horry Wismer’s fast sportscast every Friday night, over ABC network 





Acme 


Red tape. Van Kleffens needed some. 


The other day I needed two yards 
of red tape to bind up an assortment of 
documents. There wasn’t a snitch of red 
tape in The Netherlands’ chancery. So | 
sent out a secretary to get some. She 
scoured the shops and came back empty 
handed. She couldn’t find an inch of red 
tape in all Washington.—Ambassador E. 


V. van Kleffens, The Netherlands. 


Women are better equipped than 
men to talk easily and well. Their speech 
mechanism is more rugged. That is why 
fewer girls stutter than boys. However, 
whether the better voice mechanism may 
account for any tendency of women to be 
more talkative is another matter.—Dr. 
Martin F. Palmer, president, American 
Speech Corrective Association. 


America today is in a position of 
unparalleled physical, if not spiritual 
eminence. No other nation in all the his- 
tory of the world has so towered over the 
others like a colossus.—David L. Cohn, 
Mississippi author. . 


We must keep the RAF at wartime 
efficiency because of the grim interna- 
tional situation.—Arthur Henderson, Brit- 
ain’s Air Secretary. 


I like rich people just as much as | 
do poor people. The Rockefellers have 
always been my favorite rich people be- 
cause of the simple, useful and sensible 
way they live —Ed Meeman, editor, Mem- 
phis Press-Scimiter. 


Whenever President Truman reads 
from a sheaf of typewritten pages, all 
warmth and informality vanish. But let 
him, on the other hand, get up at a Grid- 
iron dinner or at some other affair where 
he feels he can be himself, and he almost 
invariably charms his audience. The 
words flow freely, and there is a melodi- 
ous quality to his voice —Edward T. Fol- 
liard, Washington newspaperman. 
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Imagine my embarrassment just as 
I was here at the Governors’ Conference 
talking against the necessity of any Fed- 
eral rights legislation when newsmen 
called to my attention this news of the 
man-handling of three newsmen in Co- 
lumbus. It cut the ground right out from 
under my feet.—Gov. M. E. Thompson of 
Georgia. 


It is time to call a halt to the stream 
of bitter, smearing attacks, indiscrimi- 
nately made on public servants.—Dr. 
Charles E. Merriam, economist. 


When I called Gen. MacArthur’s 
attention to the fact that political attacks 
against him emanating from the U.S. 
were being censored out of the Japanese 
press, he at once directed that this should 
cease—Col. M. P. Echols, Army press 
chief, Tokyo. 


When people used to ask me why I 
lived for 20 years in Paris, I always said: 
“Because it reminds me of Kansas City.” 
Of course, what I really miss most in 
Kansas City today is the neighborly jos- 
tling of culture, religiogs, and low-life 
that I saw on the fringes of the downtown 
district in my youth and that one still sees 
in every street and quarter of Paris.— 
Virgil Thomson, composer. 


“Would you,” I asked my son, “go 
with a girl who preferred oleomargarine 
to butter?” “Of course not, mother,” he 
replied.—Mrs. Marsden Seftna, Chicago. 


Never in history has a state gov- 
ernment consciously tried to drive a city 


-of 8 million into bankruptcy or reduce 


the standard of living of its inhabitants as 
has Gov. Dewey and his administration. 
—Adolph A. Berle Jr., former Assistant 
Secretary of State. 


The fact is Czechoslovakia is an 
acid test of sincerity. Those who seek to 
condone this crime show that they are 
false to the principle of democratic so- 
cialism for which the Labor Party stands. 
—Herbert Morrison, British deputy prime 
minister. 


Acme 
view. 


Crisis. Morrison gives British 
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Remember, they're simply packed with 
energy and wholesome nourishment! Few 
foods can better the nutritional value of 
a bowl of cereal with milk and sugar! 





caw PROVED PO 


ONE OF THE FRIENDLY Fos/S CEREALS 
Tune in to “The House of Mystery,”’ Sunday afternoons— Mutual Network 





BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY ... FUELS THE FIRES ... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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IATURE railway with a MIGHTY mission 


Above, you see two electric mine locomotives about to 
give a trajnload of 300 tons of coal its first glimpse of day- 
light. Already, that coal has traveled several miles from the 
spot where it was mined—over the extensive underground 
railway system in a large modern coal mine. 

With some 250,000 miles of track in all mines, electric 
railways like this haul out 85% of all bituminous coal mined 
underground in America. They form an important part of 
the mechanization program which made it possible for 
America’s bituminous coal miners to get out more bitumi- 
nous coal in 1947 than was ever mined in any year, in any 
country, in all history. 

Today, more than 91% of all bituminous coal mined un- 
derground is mechanically cut ... about 60% is mechanically 
loaded . . . only about 4% is mined by pick and shovel. 

















And thanks to huge investments in mechanized equipment 
and to skilled management and keen competition within 
the industry, America’s coal mines are the most productive 
—and pay their miners the best wages—of any on earth. 





Livinc conpiTiIons of coal miners are keep- 
ing pace with improvements in their work- 
ing conditions. 

Today, about two-thirds —over 260,000 — 
of the nation’s bituminous coal miners either 
own their own homes or rent from private 
landlords. And among the remaining third, 
who now rent from their companies, there 
is a growing trend to buy the houses they 
live in. 

Home-ownership among miners is increas- 
ing—due in no small measure to encourage- 
ment and finaneial aid from mine owners 
who realize that a man becomes a better 
worker and a better citizen as he develops 
pride in “a home of his own.” 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Pathfinder 


The Cover. An enemy shell al- 
most ended Cpl. Leland Brissie’s 
baseball career. But luck and cour- 
age combined to make this young 
man’s story one of the most dramatic 
in baseball. Read it in Rookie in the 
Big Leagues starting on page 20. 

* 

Next Issue. The GHQ of U.S. 
atomic research is located in Chicago 
—at Argonne National Laboratory 
and three atomic science institutes of 
the University of Chicago. Work be- 
ing done there, and how it may affect 
your life, will be described in The 
Men Who Know the Atom Best in 
the April 21 issue. 

x @& ® 

Quiz. Is America’s Air Force as 
weak as its critics claim it is? 
(See Who Rules the Air?, p. 
45.) 

Who will be chief civilian users of 
portable radio telephones when 
they’re available? 

(See Pillar to Post, p. 54.) 
Can allergy-ailments like asthma and 

hay fever be helped by psycho- 

logical treatment? 

(See Allergies, p. 42.) 

Why is the Navy abolishing its 
cooks? 

(See Simplified Cooks, p. 18.) 
What are the Girl Scouts doing to 

help U.S. foreign policy? 

(See Clothes for Friendship, p. 

38.) 

What’s happened in Texas City since 
its explosion a year ago? 

(See One Year Later, p. 17.) 
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Whee! 
Fasntt wellpapey Yemuover 
really works!" 





Yes . .. it’s EASYOFF she’s shouting 
about for Easyoff is the fastest known 
method of removing wallpaper! It 
actually penetrates the paper and dis- 
solves the paste. Easyoff won’t harm 
woodwork, paint, hands, or fabrics. 
It neutralizes the plaster . . . requires 
no rinse. And it’s perfect for washing 
walls before new paint or paper is 
applied. There just isn’t an easier way 
to remove wallpaper. Get a bottle 
TODAY! 


Available at better 
PAINT, WALLPAPER, 
HARDWARE, VARIETY 

and 


DEPARTMENT STORES 


everywhere 


W. E. PAYNE, INC., Chicago 6, Illinois 
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No Shop Too Big ... No Room Too Small... For Comfortable, Profitable 


FRIGIDAIRE AIR CONDITIONING 


cor SHOPS AND 
This Frigidaire ~ | 


is a complete pac 
‘ve cabine 

tive cab "7 
sq. ft. of floor sins 
sq. . 
simple, requires? ~ 

slterations, n 
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FRIGIDAIRE 


MADE ONLY BY 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Commercial Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 
Equipment... Electric Appliances for the Home. 


CENTRAL SYSTEMS 
FOR LARGER INSTALLATIONS 


In restaurants, stores, auditoriums, theatres; 
many other businesses, Frigidaire’s preci- 
sion-engineered air conditioning systems 
provide utmost dependability at surprisingly 


low operating cost. Ask your experienced 
Frigidaire Commercial Dealer about the 


advantages of these Frigidaire systems. 
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FOR OFFICES AND HOMES 


Inexpensive air conditioning for individ- 
ual rooms— window type Frigidaire Air 
Conditioner. Compact, self-contained — 
installed at minimum expense. Plenty 
of cool, comfortable air; keep windows 
closed and shut out drafts, dirt, noise. 





FOR PRODUCTS YOU CAN DEPEND ON...A NAME YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
... A DEALER YOU CAN DEPEND ON—SEE FRIGIDAIRE! Find Dealer’s name 


in Classified Phone Directory under “Air Conditioning” or ‘‘Refrigera- 
tion Equipment.” Or write Frigidaire, Dayton 1, O., Leaside 12, Ont. 
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an orderly program of preparing for the worst. 


PREPARATION FOR WAR, MILITARILY AND ECONOMICALLY, is in the works, adaptable to 
developments. 


eee Oe Oe 
OOO 
SSS ese Oe ee Oe 


NORWAY INTERESTS STALIN MORE THAN SWEDEN. Control of Norway would encircle 


Sweden anyway, and prevent any enemy of Russia from using strategic 
Norwegian air bases. 


IF THE COMMUNISTS FAIL IN THE ITALIAN ELECTION, tension will relax, but it will 


not mean abandonment of U.S. preparations. It will simply put them on 
a longer range basis. 


BUT REGARDLESS OF DEVELOPMENTS, CONGRESS this year will almost certainly 
increase the authorized strength of the armed forces, provide some 
form of compulsory service, and boost defense appropriations sub- 


stantially. 
BIGGEST POSSIBLE BLOW TO SOVIET EXPANSION would be a crop failure behind the 


Iron Curtain. 


tion campaign gets hotter. Communist stooges and fellow-—travellers in 
the Henry Wallace camp will have a field day of smearing every pos-— 
sible winner in either major party. 

THE RUSSIAN "DEMOBILIZATION" ANNOUNCEMENT was a part of a deliberate plan to 
confuse the world. The decree on which it was based was actually six 
weeks old, and applied only to army ground forces——not the navy, air 
force, or security troops and did not significantly change totals. 


U.S. WAR PREPARATION, AS SUCH will not have a dangerous effect on business. 
Restoration of wartime controls, not now in sight, could come only 
with greater certainty of a shooting war. 


mercial banks, to reduce inflationary pressure on prices. The Board 
says demand for bank credit will continue to climb, and can't be con- 
trolled any other way. 


eee eee ee 


their lendable money) and instead retire those held by the Federal, 
Reserve banks, which would force the latter to tighten credit. 


much opposition from both industry and government. 


IF HENRY WALLACE SUCCEEDS in throwing the 1948 election into the House of Rep- 
resentatives, demands for abandoning the Electoral College system will 
probably become irresistible. Such a constitutional amendment has 
been approved by the House Judiciary Committee. 


LONG-RANGE HOPE OF U.S. PLANNERS is to reverse ratio of European oil consump— 
tion, now about + Latin American and % Near East. Building up Latin 
American production would bring supplemental U.S. supplies closer 


home. 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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Red Challenge 


Cold war gets hotter as U.S. and 
Russia spar for position in Ger- 
many, Italy, Korea and the U.N. 


In the days of the shooting war Win- 
ston Churchill was fond of reminding the 
world that “things will have to get worse 
before they get better.” 

In the days of the cold-war-which- 
may-again-become-shooting, the pudgy 
Briton might well be saying it again. 

Certainly there seemed this week to 
be no let-up in the unending procession 
of disturbing incidents and difficult deci- 
sions as the U.S. sparred for time and 
position in its increasingly bitter contest 
with the Soviet Union. 

In Germany, Soviet representatives 
walked out of the Allied Control Council 
in Berlin, promptly increased pin-prick 
annoyances which they hoped might force 
the U.S. to abandon joint occupation of 
the city (see World). 

Strange Periscopes. Off the west 
coast of America, submarines “not be- 
longing to any nation west of the Iron 
Curtain” were sighted by the U.S. Navy. 

In Korea, apparently planning a new 
squeeze-play to head off U.N. supervised 
elections in May, the Russians ‘invited 
Communists from the southern (Ameri- 
can) zone to meet Apr. 14 with Commu- 
nists in the northern (Russian) zone. 

Palestine Puzzle. In the United 
Nations, the U.S. decision to withdraw its 


support from Palestine partition in- 
creased anti-American feeling but did 


little to increase likelihood of peace. 


Brass. Forrestal leads military chiefs to Capitol Hill and Selective Service gets ready as cold war warms up. (SEE: Answer) 
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And on Capitol Hill, where the Ad- 
ministration must persuade suspicious 
legislators to back up sometimes-secret 
U.S. commitments, Congressmen  de- 
nounced continuing sale of aircraft en- 
gines to Russia (which the President 
finally halted effective Apr. 15), and as- 
sailed a newly signed trade agreement 
with Czechoslovakia (which will not, how- 
ever, become effective until the U.S. pro- 
claims it—and the U.S. hasn’t done so 
yet). 

Things could conceivably get much 
worse—and fast. This week they certainly 
showed no signs of getting better. 


America’s Answer 


On many fronts the U.S. Government 
moved to meet the threat implied in So- 
viet aggression. Some moves were smart. 
Some showed inexcusable confusion. 

America’s military leaders were un- 
able to give legislators a clear-cut, spe- 
cific estimate of who should be drafted, 
how many should be drafted, or how 
much it would cost. A deep and ominous 
cleavage between the Air Force and its 
sister services broke into the open. 

Pressure. President Truman, in his 
crisis speech of Mar. 17, ignored Amer- 
ica’s most successful weapon in World 
War II]—air power. Yielding to jealous 
Army and Navy brass, Defense Secretary 
Forrestal opposed an increase in the Air 
Force from its present 55 groups to the 
70 airmen say they need. 

The services’ positions on draft and 
UMT were equally muddled. They wanted 
both, they said, but they didn’t have any 


specific figures on either. Days of wrang- 
ling before the Senate Armed Services 
Committee finally produced a figure (sub- 
ject to change) of at least 220,000 single 
men, aged 19-25, to be drafted in the 
next year. This appeared to have a better 
chance than UMT. The request for ap- 
propriations finally boiled down to a 
shaky $4 billion, most of which would go 
to Army ground troops and the Navy. 

European Poker. On the diplo- 
matic front, the U.S. was doing somewhat 
better (see World). The Italian election 
Apr. 18 furnished .opportunity for a 
shrewd play—a demand by the U.S., Brit- 
ain and France that Yugoslavia return 
the city of Trieste to Italy. In Germany, 
the U.S. cancelled plans to turn admin- 
istration of its zone over to the State De- 
partment. 

The President’s ban on further ship- 
ment of war goods to Russia plugged one 
chink in the nation’s armor. And in Con- 
gress the House moved toward a vote, 
probably in overwhelming 3-1 support, 
on the European Recovery Program. 

One bit of silver lining gleamed 
among the clouds. Aware of their thou- 
sands of Government-worker readers, 
Washington newspapers caroled happily 
that restoration of the draft would mean 
“between 25,000 and 45,000 new Federal 
jobs immediately.” 


Two Strikes 


By midweek the crippling coal and 
meat strikes had moved rapidly toward 
a head—but not toward a conclusion. 


As 400,000 soft coal diggers idled 
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International 


Tough job. Mediator Ching and probers Taylor, Minton and Ethridge vainly sought to find coal facts. (SEE: Two Strikes) 


into their third striking week, miner boss 
John Lewis kept busy in his paneled 
Washington office—pasting anti-Lewis 
cartoons in his scrapbook. Monday, he 
boldly walked to a barber, but stayed 
pointedly away from Labor Department 
room 3442. 

Mr. Lewis was “disinclined” to meet 
there or anywhere with Federal fact- 
finders probing miner demands for $100 
old-age pensions. Finally, Tuesday after- 
noon, he bowed to a court order, talked 
to them. He still insisted the miner walk- 
out was not a strike under the Taft- 
Hartley law. 

Meanwhile, Federal Mediator Cyrus 
Ching strove to end the three-week walk- 
out of 100,000 CIO Packinghouse Work- 
ers. He faced dim settlement prospects, 
at least until fact-finders report to the 
President Apr. 8 on merits of union de- 
mands for 29¢ hourly wage boosts and 
packers’ 9¢ offers. Both sides had girded 
for a long strike. 

Picketing Packers. In Chicago, 
10,000 packinghouse workers daily 
trudged the picket line, fortified with 
union-supplied food (served at five big 
strike kitchens) and union-staged talent 
shows. The packers, who had about 15 
days’ meat supply on hand at the strike’s 
onset, maintained a big production trickle 
with non-striking workers (Swift, for ex- 
ample, kept 40% of its facilities open). 

Non-struck AFL _packinghouses 
stepped up output. Meat supplies stayed 
above 75% of normal. Prices fluctuated, 
but by midweek had not skyrocketed. 
Both packers and union bosses insisted 
no Taft-Hartley “national emergency” 
existed, thereby lessening chances that 
Truman would halt the strike for 80 days 
by injunction. 

Packeting Pickers. The coal strike 
was a walkout of a blacker color. Already, 
coal-starved steel mills had cut output. 
Steel shortages might ultimately force 
layoffs in 40% of U.S. industry. Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway laid off 1,685 men 
at Huntington, W. Va.; all railroads cut 
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service 25%. Fact-finders might—or 
might not—label the strike a “national 
emergency.” Yet it was one. 

This time, Lewis knew he could not 
divide and conquer the mine operators. 
He counted on a long strike and resultant 
economic pressures to settle the dispute. 
Even if the courts order his miners back 
to work, Lewis might win: By ignoring 
the injunction, miners could acid-test the 
Taft-Hartley Act which Lewis deplores. 
b 


Truman’s Troubles 


Democratic Party leaders still faith- 
ful to the President fearfully wondered 
this week just how far the revolt against 
his renomination would go. 
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Ike’s friend. A Roosevelt joins the anti- 
Truman parade. (SEE: Troubles) 


Their newest and biggest headache 
was a man named Eisenhower. 

Two months after he formally re- 
jected GOP overtures, amiable Ike was 
back in the’ picture—in spite of new 
“spokesman” denials—as the white hope 
of disgruntled Democrats. 

Draft the General. From the Deep 
South—where Alabama’s Sen. Lister Hill 
was the latest to join the growing parade 
of anti-Truman fence-jumpers—to New 
York and Chicago, the General’s new 
bandwagon was rolling in high gear. 
Elliott Roosevelt and Franklin D. Roose- 
velt Jr. came out for his nomination; IIli- 
nois’ Democratic boss Jake Arvey also 
hopped aboard. Increasingly restless, 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt offered to resign 
as a U.N. delegate because she might 
have to criticize the President in her syn- 
dicated column. (The offer was rejected. ) 

And the Independent Americans for 
Democratic Action, last organized rem- 
nant of New Deal liberals, prepared to 
conduct an Eisenhower-Truman ballot of 
the membership which might formally 
launch a draft-Eisenhower campaign. 

Aware that the General was prob- 
ably the one man who could reunite all 
the factions of the party, Southerners 
still held in reserve an alternate strategy 
if the President gets the nomination: a 
rump convention which might turn to for- 
mer Secretary of State James F. Byrnes 
or to Virginia’s Sen. Harry F. Byrd. The 
rebels hoped, by playing their hands cau- 
tiously, to restore the South to its old 
influence in party councils. 

The Hopefuls. Meanwhile, Repub- 
licans looked eagerly to Wisconsin for 
their most significant presidential pri- 
mary on Apr. 6. For New York’s Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey, Minnesota’s ex-Gov. 
Harold E. Stassen and Wisconsin’s fav- 
orite-son, Gen.\ Douglas MacArthur, it 
could be a crucial day. The third-runner 
in Wisconsin will, for all practical pur- 
poses, be out of the picture—and the 
second man will be severely handicapped. 

Suddenly dropping his ivory-tower 
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Pathfinder 


Campaign. The Speaker asked letters to 
Europe. (SEE: Martin’s Weapon) 


aloofness, Dewey scheduled two major 
speeches in Wisconsin as growing Mac- 
Arthur support and Stassen’s steady 
stumping turned the contest into any- 
body’s race. Two Dewey speeches will be 
delivered in Nebraska, where a “free-for- 
all” primary Apr. 13 will match all major 
contenders. 

From the group which Truman de- 
nounced in a St. Patrick’s day speech as 
“Henry Wallace and his Communists,” 
came a call for a meeting in Chicago 
Apr. 9 to plan a national convention. 
Third party vice presidential candidate 
Sen. Glen Taylor of Idaho appeared on 
the same New York platform with Soviet 
Ambassador Panyushkin to call for U.S.- 
Russian understanding. 


Martin’s Weapon 


House Speaker Joe Martin Jr. (R.- 
Mass.) last week launched an idea im- 
pressive in its simplicity. 

Many thousand Americans, he said, 
have close family ties—first or second 
generation—with Europe. These are a 
tremendous and badly neglected weapon 
available in the war of ideas. 

Why not, he suggested in a speech in 
Toledo, organize and encourage these 
Americans to write to the folks in the old 
country and tell them, first hand, the 
American story? 

From the New World. “If all the 
people in the U.S. of foreign birth or ex- 
traction,” Martin said, “will . . . write 
letters to their relatives and friends in 
the homelands telling them how much 
better freedom and Americanism are 
than despotism . . . we can win this cold 
war without its becoming a blood war.” 

Martin urged his audience to launch 
a series of meetings, start a nationwide 
letter-writing campaign, enclose snap- 
shots as proof of American blessings. 

“IT am convinced,” he said soberly, 
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“it may be quickly made the most effec- 
tive, the most far-reaching, the most won- 
derful crusade for the preservation of 
civilization the world has ever seen.” 


Rent Control Again 


Tenants can relax again until Mar. 
31, 1949. 

To the White House for the Presi- 
dent’s signature this week went an exten- 
sion of the rent control law. 

The bill includes a new provision 
setting up a special emergency appeals 
court to be appointed by Chief Justice 
Fred M. Vinson. The court will have final 
say on area-wide decontrol and rent in- 
creases in cases where local board recom- 
mendations are turned down by the Fed- 
eral Housing Expediter. 

Otherwise the bill extends present 
law, including the “voluntary” 15% in- 
crease, with leases to extend to Dec. 31, 
1949. 


Got The Time? 


Cagey Harry Truman sidestepped 
the question neatly. No, he wouldn’t come 
out for daylight saving time. No, he 
wouldn’t back standard time either. But 
he did feel the nation should decide on 
one or the other. 

It was a vain hope. In the hoppers of 
Congress languished three bills to do 
what he proposed. Two would make 
standard time official in summer across 
the nation; the other would do the same 
for daylight. But as sure as clockwork, 
Congress would never agree on either. 

Comes 2 a.m., Apr. 25, then, and 
perhaps a quarter of the nation will 
change time while others mark it. In five 
states, all clocks will legally go ahead one 
hour; in a dozen others, towns will switch 
by local vote. Most Maine communities 
will observe summer time unofficially. 
And 30 states, mostly in the East, Mid- 
west and Southwest, will stick loyally to 
standard—aware that cows give milk and 
trains still run by “God’s time.” 


Lower Tax—For Awhile? 


The U.S. Treasury’s margin of in- 
come over spending climbed to more than 
$7 billion last week, to reach an all-time 
high. é 

Some fifty-five million U.S. taxpayers 
tossed an estimated $24 billion into the 
Treasury for 1947 income taxes, another 
all-time record. 

Putting these two facts together, 
Congress came up with a _ politics-wise 
answer: Presidential 1948 is the year to 
cut taxes. 

Into the teeth of an almost certain 
veto—President Truman’s third attempt 
to block Republican-sponsored tax reduc- 
tion—the Senate (78-11) and House 
(289-67) flung a $4.7 billion cut. Mem- 
bers knew that taxes might have to go up 
again if war clouds continued to blacken. 
But they were determined to give the 
voters the relief they had promised in the 
1946 election, even if only temporarily. 

So anxious were GOP leaders to get 


a bill through that the House bowed 
meekly to the Senate, abandoned its own 
$6.3 billion cut to accept the lower Sen- 
ate version. More than enough Democrats 





Withholdings (New Tax Bill) 


we No. of Withholding Exemptions 
u 1 


2 3 4 5 
at less Tax Withheld 

Least than 

$0 $13 (A) $0 $0 $0 $0 $0 
$13 $14 $ 2.00 10 0 0 0 0 
$14 $15 2.20 30 0 0 0 0 
$15 $16 2.30 40 0 0 0 0 
$16 $17 2.50 50 0 0 0 0 
$17 $18 2.60 70 0 0 0 0 
$18 $19 2.80 80 0 0 0 0 
$19 $20 2.90 1.00 0 0 0 0 
$20 $21 3.10 1.10 0 0 0 0 
$21 $22 3.20 1.30 0 0 0 0 
$22 $23 3.40 1.40 0 0 0 0 
$23 $24 3.50 1.60 0 0 0 0 
$24 $25 3.70 1.70 0 0 0 0 
$25 $26 3.80 1.90 0 0 0 0 
$26 $27 4.00 2.00 10 0 0 0 
$27 $28 4.10 2.20 30 0 0 0 
$28 $29 4.30 2.30 40 0 0 0 
$29 $30 4.40 2.50 .60 0 0 0 
$30 $31 4.60 2.60 70 0 0 0 
$31 $32 4.70 2.80 90 0 0 0 

$32 $33 4.90 2.90 1.00 0 0 0 
$33 $34 500 3.10 120 0 0 0 
$34 $35 5.20 3.20 1.30 0 0 0 
$35 $36 5.30 3.40 1.50 0 0 0 
$36 $37 5.50 3.50 1.60 0 0 0 
$37 $38 5.60 3.70 .1.80 0 0 0 
$38 $39 5.80 3.80 1.90 0 0 0 
$39 $40 5.90 4.00 2.10 .20 0 0 
$40 $41 6.10 4.10 2.20 30 0 0 
$41 $42 6.20 4.30 2.40 50 0 0 
$42 $43 6.30 4.40 2.50 .60 0 0 
$43 $44 6.50 4.60 2.70 .80 0 0 
$44 $45 6.00 4.70 2.80 -90 0 0 
$45 $46 6.80 4.90 3.00 1.10 0 0 
$46 $47 6.90 5.00 3.10 1.20 0 0 
$47 $48 7.10 5.20 3.30 1.40 0 0 
$48 $49 7.20 5.30 3.40 1.50 0 0 
$49 $50 7.40 5.50 3.60 1.60 0 0 
$50 $51 750 5.60 3.70 1.80 0 0 
$51 $52 7.70 580 3.90 1.90 0 0 
$52 $53 7.80 5.90 4.00 2.10 20 0 
$53 $54 8.00 6.10 4.20 2.20 30 0 
$54 $55 8.10 6.20 4.30 2.40 50 0 
$55 $56 8.30 640 4.50 2.50 60 0 
$56 $57 8.40 6.50 4.60 2.70 80 0 
$57 $58 8.60 6.70 4.80 2.80 .90 0 
$58 $59 8.70 680 4.90 3.00 1.10 0 

$59 $60 8.90 7.00 5.10 3.10 1.20 0 
$60 $62 9.10 7.20 530 3.40 1.50 0 
$62 $64 9.40 7.50 5.60 3.70 1.80 0 
$64 $66 9.70 7.80 5.90 4.00 2.00 10 
$66 $68 10.00 8.10 620 4.30 2.30 40 
$68 $70 10.30 8.40 6.50 4.60 2.60 .70 
$70 $72 1060 8.70 680 4.90 2.90 1.00 
$72 $74 10.90 9.00 7.10 5.20 3.20 1.30 
$74 $76 11.20 9.30 7.40 5.50 3.50 1.60 
$76 $78 11.50 9.60 7.70 5.80 3.80 1.90 
$78 $80 11.80 9.90 8.00 6.10 4.10 2.20 
$80 $82 12.10 10.20 830 640 4.40 2.50 
$82 $84 12.40 1050 860 6.70 4.70 2.80 
$84 $86 12.70 1080 8.90 7.00 5.00 3.10 
$86 $88 13.00 11.10 9.20 7.30 5.30 3.40 
$88 $90 13.30 11.40 9.50 7.60 5.60 3.70 
$90 $92 13.60 11.70 9.80 7.80 5.90 4.00 
$92 $94 13.90 12.00 10.10 8.10 6.20 4.30 
$94 $96 14.20 12.30 10.40 840 6.50 4.60 
$96 $98 14.50 12.60 10.70 8.70 6.80 4.90 
$98 $100 14.80 12.90 11.00 9.00 7.10 5.20 
$100 $105 15.30 13.40 11.50 9.60 7.70 5.70 
$105 $110 16.10 14.10 12.20 10.30 8.40 6.50 
$110 $115 16.80 14.90 13.00 11.10 9.10 7.20 
$113 $120 17.60 15.60 13.70 11.80 9.90 8.00 
$120 $125 18.30 16.40 14.50 12.60 10.60 8.70 
$125 $130 19.00 17.10 15.20 13.30 11.40 9.50 
$130 $135 19.80 17.90 16.00 14.00 12.10 10.20 
$135 $140 20.50 18.60 16.70 14.80 12.90 11.00 
$140 $145 21.30 19.40 17.50 15.50 13.60 11.70 
$145 $150 22.00 20.10 18.20 16.30 14.40 12.50 
$150 $160 23.20 21.20 19.30 17.40 15.50 13.60 
$160 $170 24.70 22.70 20.80 18.90 17.00 15.10 
$170 $180 26.10 24.20 22.30 20.40 18.50 16.60 
$180 $190 27.60 25.70 23.80 21.90 20.00 18.10 
$190 $200 29.10 27.20 25.30 23.40 21.50 19.60 


(A) 15% of wages 





went along to promise an ample margin 
to over-ride the President’s objections. 
Automatically dropping 7.4 million 
of the lowest-income taxpayers from the 
rolls, the bill increases personal exemp- 
tions from $500 to $600. It provides a 
12.6% reduction in rates for incomes of 
$2,000 and less; 7.4% for incomes be- 
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tween $2,000 and $136,719.10; and 5% 
for the rest. The bill also makes nation- 
wide the “community property” plan per- 
mitting husbands and wives to split their 
incomes for tax purposes. Tax cuts are 
retroactive to Jan. 1, 1948. Lower with- 
holding rates (see table, page 14) would 
become effective in May. Overpayments 
on estimated 1948 income would be ap- 
plied as reimbursements due the taxpayer 


in 1949, 


Exit Hanns 


As the big airliner roared away from 
La Guardia Field, the bald, bespectacled 
man sitting over the wing strained for a 
glimpse of New York’s skyline. For Aus- 
tria-bound Hanns Eisler, erstwhile Holly- 
wood composer, it was a final view of 
the U.S. 

K.O. Hanns, once an Austrian Red, 
flew off “voluntarily” last Friday after 
immigration authorities ordered him de- 
ported. Only two days before, his brother 
Gerhart (alleged “No. 1 U.S. Commu- 
nist”) drew a one to three year prison 
sentence for passport fraud. Both men 
had drawn the wrath of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. 

To Hanns’ regret he failed to finish 
his Alien Cantata in time for a swan-song 
concert at New York’s Town Hall. Also 
missing at the musicale was anything like 
“You can have him . . . We don’t want 
him ... He’s too Red for us.” 


Subpoena War 


Non-interventionists and anti-third- 
termers had long borrowed George Wash- 
ington’s revered name* to further their 
causes. Now it was Harry Truman’s turn. 

In a firm directive, Truman warned 
1.8 million executive branch workers to 


*And his famous warning against foreign 
commitments, often confusing it with Jefferson’s 
more colorful phrasing: ‘“‘Entangling Alliances.” 


Nature’s toys. Not war but the wind did this to Tinker Field. (SEE: In Like a Lion) 
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International 


Eislers. Gerhart headed for jail, Hanns and wife for Austria. (SEE: Exit Hanns) 


“respectfully decline” all Congressional 
and court subpoenas. He, the President, 
would decide which should be assented 
to, which not. For proof of his power to 
do this, he dug back to 1796, said Wash- 
ington had denied the House secret data 
on a treaty with Britain. Jefferson, Jack- 
son and Cleveland had also kept secrets 
from Congress, he added. 

Riposte. By his flashback answer, 
Truman hoped to settle a burning pres- 
ent-day question: Can Administration 
witnesses refuse to testify on Capitol 
Hill? Congress had seethed because: 

@ e Commerce Secretary W. Averell 
Harriman declined to give the Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee the loyalty file 
of Dr. Edward U. Condon, Bureau of 
Standards chief. 

e @ Presidential aide John Steelman 
refused to answer two subpoenas from 
the House Labor Committee probing a 
strike of 1,300 Government cafeteria 
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workers. Angry Congressmen quoted a 
91-year-old law requiring “every person 
summoned as a witness by . . . Congress 
+. » to give testimony or . . . produce 
papers upon any matter under inquiry.” 

Undercurrent. The courts might 
ultimately settle the technical, legal issue, 
but the principles involved went deeper. 
The Administration feared committees 
would undermine Federal workers’ morale 
with stacked “trials.” Or they might 
wreck the loyalty program by revealing 
FBI’s secret information sources, Con- 
gress, on the other hand, felt it should 
have power to expose Reds and bungling 
by any means. 

Settlement of the issue may hang on 
Congressional treatment of a bill to force 
Federal agencies to furnish information 
on Congress’ request. Okayed 17 to 6 by 
the House Expenditures Committee, it 
has yet to come to the House floor. 


In Like a Lion 


Eagles, vultures, raccoons, ostriches 
and wolves perished in the Cleveland zoo. 

At Oklahoma City, a gale picked up 
Tinker Field planes worth $15 .million, 
tossed them about for seven minutes, 
strewed them in piles of tangled junk 
from one end of the Army Air Base to 
the other. (A second twister came along 
five days later, wrecked 84 more.) 

Weather’s Wrath. Through a third 
of the nation floods and _ tornadoes 
wreaked their annual havoc as violent 
winter turned abruptly toward violent 
spring. 

At least 84 persons died, more than 
800 were injured, and property damage 
ran into the millions as 100-mile-an-hour 
wind storms raged from Texas and Ala- 
bama to Ohio and rising flood waters 
drove residents from their homes in Iowa, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Missouri, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Wisconsin, Ohio, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, New York and Connecticut. 

With grim repetition, the reports 
told the same familiar story of sudden 
death, sudden destruction, sudden hero- 
ism and sudden charity which each year 
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Tariff. Amount collected (red bars) on imports drops fast, may go still lower under International Trade Charter. (SEE: ITO) 


accompany nature’s end-of-winter ram- 
pages through the mid-continent. 

Only on the coast, in parched Cali- 
fornia, did the weatherman report good 
news: The state’s 14-month drought, 
which had caused power and water ra- 
tioning and emergency daylight saving 
time, appeared to be ending. A three-inch 
rainfall drenched the hungry land from 
San Francisco to Los Angeles. 


ITO Is Born 


After 27 months of labor, diplomats 
of 53 nations last week unveiled the 
U.N.’s newest offspring—the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization. 

Boiled down, the charter they signed 
in Havana was simply a wishful book of 
rules for future world trade. It aimed to 
pare world tariffs, wipe out trade dis- 
crimination, boost world income, and fos- 
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ter economic development everywhere. 
Within the framework of the ITO, it 
created elaborate negotiation and consul- 
tation machinery to do the job. 

From Washington, President Tru- 
man hailed it enthusiastically as a contri- 
bution to “just and lasting peace.” 

But even before he spoke, other 
Americans—in the House Ways and 


Means Committee—indicated Congress 
might refuse to approve U.S. partici- 


pation in the program. By a 13 to 7 
vote, almost straight down party lines, the 
Committee served notice is would buy no 
“pig in a poke” simply to back U.S. dip- 
lomats. It would need proof that ratifica- 
tion would serve U.S. interests. (The 
State Department may ask ratification by 
a % Senate vote or majority vote of both 
Houses. ) 

Bulky Package. Behind the jaun- 


diced Congressional eye lay serious 
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Cherry trees. Washington’s Board of Trade got a new flower. (SEE: Blossom) 
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doubts troubling the minds of many law- 
makers: 

1. Almost 30,000 words of text com- 
plicate the charter; remnants of 800 
amendments bog it down; exceptions and 
qualifications render its effectiveness 
questionable: “I haven’t talked to anyone 
yet, not even in the State Department, 
who understands it,” grumbled Ways and 
Means tariff adviser Serge Benson. 

2. The charter’s effect would be to 
write the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
principle into permanent form at a time 
when Congress hesitates to extend the 
act for even three more years. Tariffs 
were so low last year that customs ofh- 
cials collected 10¢ less on each dollar of 
imports than in 1931. They'll get still 
less proportionately this year, thanks to 
rising prices and January tariff cuts. 
Ahead, too, lie prospects of heavy foreign 
dumping in the scramble for world trade. 

3. Nobody knows how many purely 
domestic laws Congress must rewrite to 
jibe with the charter. 

Concessions. In the charter’s favor, 
it permits U.S. to keep its trade prefer- 
ence with Cuba. Cuba and other Latin 
American nations can also use certain 
tariffs to protect industries needed for 
prosperity and hemisphere defense. 

Most needed for Congressional guid- 
ance is a scientific report on U.S. export- 
import needs—made by business experts, 
not diplomats. 


Blossom Time 


Balmy weather moved in early to 
open the buds on Washington’s famed 
cherry trees. But it took the Capital’s 
Board of Trade to burst the flower of 
democracy over its annual Cherry Blos- 
som festival. 

Stinging under criticism that it chose 
Cherry Blossom Queens for papa’s name 
and not daughter’s looks, the Board de- 
cided this year on a new selection pro- 
cedure. State and territory governors will 
name their fairest feminine flowers. And 
a roulette wheel, not a businessman 
queen-maker, will decide which one shall 
reign ®n Apr. 10-11. 
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First Down 


First admitted Communist to go to 
jail for contempt of the House Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee, Leon Joseph- 
son last week paid a $1,000 fine and 
quietly began his one-year sentence. 

The 49-year-old lawyer, who refused 
to testify before the committee on Marcli 
5, 1947, left with a parting shot. The 
committee, he said, is “one of the instru- 
ments by which a state of hysteria is 
created . . . especially dangerous at the 
present time since such hysteria may lead 
to war.” 


One Year Later 


At 8 a.m. last Apr. 16, fire broke out 
aboard the French vessel Grandcamp, 
loading ammonium nitrate at Texas City, 
Tex. Explosions lifted the ship into the 
air, shattered the nearby Monsanto chem- 
ical plant and 1,000 stores and homes. 
Six hundred died that day and the next; 
1,784 others were hurt. 

Texas City, once a bigger port than 
Seattle, was down—but not out. From all 
parts of the U.S. sympathetic Americans 
donated cash, food and medical aid. Mon- 
santo gave $500,000 to blast victims, kept 
its surviving workers on the payroll while 
they recuperated. Insurance brought in 
$90 million. Bandaging their wounds and 
sifting the ashes, 18,000 sturdy Texans 
began the long job of rebuilding. 

Regrowth. Down came the wreck- 
age. Up went 105 temporary housing 
units, then permanent homes and _ stores. 
Monsanto began work on a new plant. 
Docks sprang up where a few months be- 
fore there had been only explosion- 
wrecked piling. Workmen repaired the 
cracks on Main st. 

The Red Cross, still stinging under 
the “where were you?” chides of former 
Mayor Curtis Trahan, paid off widows’ 
mortgages, filled new homes with van- 
loads of furniture ($74,000 worth). It 
footed more than $300,000 in doctors’ and 
nurses’ bills. 

Families of several maimed, conva- 
lescing victims are being supported with 
Red Cross funds. When the wage-earner 
recovers, Red Cross tries to set him up in 
business, provide his equipment. 

By last week, it was hard to tell 
Texas City from any other Gulf port. Ex- 
cept for the memory of its dead, scars had 
almost healed. Significantly, its grateful 
citizens oversubscribed their Red Cross 
quota on the first day of the °48 drive. 


Sons of the Gray 


Confederate battle flags which have- 
n't flown since Appomattox may come out 
of mothballs. 

Under a law signed last week by the 
President, Army units from below the 
Mason-Dixon line may carry the Stars 
and Bars regimental streamers with the 
Stars and Stripes. 

The measure gives Southern units 
the same privilege extended to Northern 
regiments many years ago. 
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Election Year Battles to Wateh 


Here’s a check-list of some of the more important election dates 
and contests coming up between now and Election Day. Clip this and 
save it for a quick guide to important political milestones. 







Presidential Primaries 




































Apr. 13) NEBRASKA. All leading Republican contenders, including Gen. 
MacArthur and Sen. Arthur Vandenberg, have been entered. 

Apr. 27 PENNSYLVANIA, MASSACHUSETTS. A total of 108 delegates to 
the Republican convention is at stake in these key states. 

May 4 OHIO. Harold Stassen challenges favorite son Sem Robert A. Taft. 

May 21 OREGON. Stassen tangles with Gov. Thomas E. Dewey of New York. 

June 1 CALIFORNIA. Gov. Warren unopposed as GOP favorite son. Wal- 


lace third-party faces a major test. 


National Conventions 






June 21 Republican National Convention, Philadelphia. 
July 12 Democratic National Convention, Philadelphia. 
: Third party National Convention (undecided). 





Nominating Primaries for Senator and Governor 
(Present office-holders listed ) 


Apr. 13. ILLINOIS. Sen. C. Wayland Brooks (R.). A third-party candidate 


may split Democrat vote and insure Brooks’ re-election. 


May 4 OHIO. Gov. Thomas J. Herbert (R.). Former Gov. Frank Lausche 
(D.) is trying for a comeback. 

May 11 WEST VIRGINIA. Sen. Chapman Revercomb (R.) is in for a 
tough fight. 

June 6 NEW MEXICO. Sen. Carl Hatch (D.) is retiring. Agriculture 
Secretary Clinton P. Anderson (D.) and Maj. Gen. Pat Hurley (R.) 
vie to succeed him. 

July 6 OKLAHOMA. Sen. E. H. Moore (R.). Democrats confident. 


July 20 MONTANA. Sen. James E. Murray (D.). Republicans have high 


hopes. 

Aug.3 KANSAS. Sen. Arthur Capper (R.), oldest Senate member (82), 
seeks re-election. 

Aug. 7 KENTUCKY. Sen. John Cooper (R.) faces tough opposition. 


Aug.17 WYOMING. Sen. E. V> Robertson (R.). Former New Dealer Thur- 
man Arnold may run here. 

Sept. 14 COLORADO. Sen. Edwin C. Johnson (D). A veteran vote-getter 
has up-hill battle. MICHIGAN. Sen. Homer Ferguson (R.). MIN- 
NESOTA. Sen. Joseph H. Ball (R.). Labor and Stassen may oppose 
him. 


Election Day 


Nov. 2. General election for President, Vice-President, 32 Senators, 435 Rep- 


resentatives, 33 governors. 





Washington 


Talk 


Limited Engagement 





One guard at the $15 million Nation- 
al Gallery of Art amuses himself, when 
things are slow, by bouncing a penny 
edgewise on the marble floor until it is 
hammered round as a ball bearing. This 
usually takes about two (average) weeks. 

Last fortnight’s penny never even got 
a start. During working hours Wednes- 
day,’ March 18, 8,390 people milled 
through the museum (normal attendance: 
3,000). On Sunday came a record-smash- 
ing 35,593. Cause of the jam: 202 Old 
Masters’ paintings never before shown in 
the U.S., never again to be shown here 
after Apr. 18. 

They were the most treasured items 
from Berlin’s Kaiser Friedrich Institute 
—not Nazi loot, but legitimate German 
collections—brought to the U.S. by the 
Army for safe-keeping, now to be shipped 
back. Bomb-battered Berliners had hid- 


den them in a salt-mine, nearly ruining 

some with damp and salt encrustation. 
One Fond Look. The great names 

on the canvases and panels included Ti- 
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Who done it? Andrea Sacchi, 1599- 
1661, the label says. (SEE: Limited . . .) 
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tian, Rembrandt, van Eyck, Durer, Hals, 
Raphael, many others. Of their viewers, 
some were dutiful, some nostalgic or bit- 
ter (like the ex-refugee from the Third 
Reich who muttered “Why do we send 
them back? We should keep them!”). 
But most were artists and art lovers, glut- 
ting their eyes on a fabulous feast. 
Among the Old Masters’ second day 
visitors were a blue-ribbon bevy of new 
masters—U.S. artists of a very different 
stripe: Gus Edson (artist-author of The 
Gumps), Otto Soglow (The Little King), 
Ernie Bushmiller (Fritzi Ritz), George 
Clark (Our Neighbors), Rube Goldberg, 


Russell Patterson and_ Bill Holman 
(Smoky Stover). 
Bender’s Pants 

Rep. George Bender  (R.-Ohio) 


thinks he has done just about everything 
for his constituents during his five terms 
in office. Last week he bought two pairs 
of pants, by request. 

The pants were for 73-year-old Els- 
ton Adams, Ft. Recovery, Ohio, who 
wrote a letter saying that he had signed a 
petition to renominate Bender as Ohio’s 
Congressman-at-large. 

Bender’s note of thanks asked if he 
could be of help. Back came a prompt 
request for “‘a pair of dark blue or grey 
pants, 36 waist-33 length, with cuffs at 
bottom ... send the bill and will pay as 
SOOM as possible.” 


Regulated Rain 


Into each life some rain must fall— 
but if Midwest Congressmen have their 
way, it’s going to fall according to plan. 

Before the House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee for hearings 
last week was a bill to direct the U.S. 
Weather Bureau “to conduct experiments 
with respect to methods of controlling 
rainfall.” Its authors: Rep. Sid Simpson 
(R.) from oft-parched Illinois, and Sen. 


Arthur Capper (R.) from frequently 
sizzling Kansas. 
From Weather Bureau, Forestry 


Service and General Electric Co. experts 
who appeared to testify, the bill received 
warm endorsement. Likeliest method of 
experimentation if the bill becomes law: 
dry ice pellets, already used with con- 
siderable success by private rain-makers 
and the Army Signal Corps. 


Simplified Cooks 


For two years, the little group of 
brass hats had burned midnight oil at 
the Navy Department. Cautiously they 
weighed pros and cons of their revolu- 
tionary plan. Firally last week came 
their momentous decision—to scuttle the 
Navy’s cooks! 

Denying they sought revenge for bad 
chow, the officers said the cooks would 
lose only their names—henceforth they 
would be called Commissarymen. Such 
“simplification,” the Navy explained, 
would streamline its system of classifying 
enlisted men—from 198 to 77 separate 
titles. 





International 


On the job. Ohio’s Bender helps a 
friend back home. (SEE: Pants) 


The 150-year-old Coxswain rate gives 
way also—to Boatswain’s Mate 3/c. Sea- 
men in the aviation branch will be known 
hereafter as Airmen. And, for the good 
of the service, the rate of BMCBB/2 
(Boatswain’s Mate, Construction Battal- 
ion, Boatswain Second Class) goes to an 
alphabetical valhalla. 


Triple Indemnity 


Civil Service retirement chief War- 
ren Irons picked a few letters at random 
from the morning’s mail. As usual, most 
came from retired Government workers. 
And most blasted the Langer-Chavez- 
Stevenson Act for making Federal pen- 
sion increases conditional on forfeiture of 
widow annuities. Irons frowned. 

He came to the last letter and his 
face brightened. Here at last was a man 
who seemed happy to forego the $300 an- 
nual raise to get the annuity. Irons read 
on. His smile vanished. For the writer 
was a Moslem with three wives who de- 
manded annuities for all three. He cited 
U.S. laws recognizing multiple marriages 
consummated by Moslems in countries 
where polygamy is legal. 

Irons thought a moment, scribbled a 
reply which boiled down to: “Perhaps, 
but only wife No. 1 can get a pension. 
Nos. 2 and 3 are out of luck.” The best 
laid plans of mice and Moslems get no- 
where in Civil Service. 


Wrong Distance? 


Maybe it’s an omen, maybe it’s just 
coincidence, but the man who lives in the 
White House—Harry Truman—got his 
wires crossed the other day with a man 
who would like to live there—Sen. Robert 
A. Taft. 

Taft and several aides met in the 
office of Senate Secretary Carl Loeffler the 
other day to confer on the Taft campaign. 
Taft wanted some information. He asked 
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an assistant, DeWitt Sage, to call his 
office. Sage picked up the nearest phone, 
asked for “Senator Taft.” 


Premature. “There is no Senator 


Taft here,” a voice said. 

“Isn’t this Senator Taft’s office?” 
Sage asked in some surprise. 

“Not yet,” said the voice crisply. 
“This is the White House.” 

Red-faced, Sage put down the phone 
—a direct wire installed in the days when 
the Democrats were in the majority and 
former Senate Secretary Leslie Biffle, a 
Truman buddy, had the office. 


Devil’s Rise 


When he began as a $300-a-year Bu- 
reau of Engraving apprentice in 1904 
John J. Deviny would have traded his 
chance of becoming Public Printer “for 
10 cents.” 

Last week Public Printer Deviny 
took over (at $10,000 a year) as head of 
the $53 million-a-year Government Print- 
ing Office and its 7,000 employes. 

That rarest of capital residents, a 
native Washingtonian, Deviny rose to be 
assistant director of The Bureau of En- 
graving in 1924. After a 12-year inter- 
lude in the printing industry he returned 
to the Government (Social Security 
Board) in 1936; in March 1941, he be- 
came Deputy Public Printer in the GPO, 
nursed his ambition for seven years. 

To His Majesty. Most pleasing 
recognition of his new honor: a letter 
from friends in the International Assécia- 
tion of Printing House Craftsmen, Ot- 
tawa, Canada, congratulating him on be- 
coming “King’s Printer of the United 
States of America.” 

Deviny succeeded Augustus E. Gie- 
gengack, who resigned abruptly after 13 
years as Public Printer to accept a $25,- 
000-a-year job as a printing trades con- 
sultant in New York. 





Pathfinder 
Chief printer. Deviny will direct U.S. 
publications. (SEE: Devil’s Rise) 
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Along The American Way 


by Wheeler McMillen 


Should Federal Employes Vote? 


The people who claim residence 
in Washington display alert interest 
in the presidential election. No other 
community will be quite so much con- 
cerned as to whether Mr. Truman will 
live here another four years, or as to 
whether after 16 years a Republican 
will move into the White House. 

Nearly 200,000 Washington civil- 
ians are on Federal payrolls. Many of 
them hold jobs that a new Administra- 
tion ought to abolish. Others expect 
that they would be replaced. No citizen 
of the District of Columbia, however, 
will vote for Mr. Truman nor for his 
opponent. 


‘ * x 


The First Congress, while meet- 
ing in New York in 1790, decided to 
locate the national capital on the 
banks of the Potomac. At that time 
the District was without inhabitants, 
except for the small village of George- 
town. 

Reasoning that the new city would 
be devoted almost entirely to the busi- 
ness of Government, and knowing the 
habits of people in public jobs, the 
Congress took steps to see that this 
new concentration of jobholders 
should not become a force for per- 
petuating any one Administration. 
The law which created the Federal 
District provided that its inhabitants 
should not vote in Federal elections. 

The 65 Representatives and 26 
Senators who made up that First 
Congress may not have foreseen that 
more than 1 million people would 
cluster around the capital that was to 
rise along the hills and marshes of 
the District of Columbia. They prob- 
ably did not foresee that in 1948 the 
Government would employ more than 
2 million civilians, besides the defense 
forces. 


They did have the foresight and 
patriotism to realize that while human 
nature may improve a little it cer- 
tainly does not change very fast. They 
knew that when a man has a way to 
make a living that satisfies him he 
will do all he can to cling to that way. 
In a public job he will likely try to 
keep in power the political party that 
gave him the job. So they denied the 
vote to the people of Washington who, 
they expected, would be dependent, 
first or second hand, upon the powers 
in control of Government. 


¥ 


Every new Congress faces a 
local campaign here to give full voting 
rights to citizens of the District. Argu- 
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Washingtonians. What about them? 


ments are advanced that many Wash- 
ingtonians do not now work for Gov- 
ernment, and that many who work for 
Government are not now Washing- 
tonians. These are facts. The Federal 
establishment has flowed over the Dis- 
trict lines into Virginia and Maryland. 

Advocates of District suffrage in- 
sist, therefore, that citizens here 
should not remain disfranchised in 
view of the great change that has 
taken place since Government was 
small. 


‘ : ‘ 


Political experts do not dis- 
count, in 1948 any more than in 1790, 
the influence of a public job on the 
vote count. Guesses vary widely, but 
a job on the public payroll is sup- 
posed to mean usually at least three 
votes for the party that conferred the 
job. 

It is interesting to note that recent 
figures showed 77,121 Federal civilian 
employes in Ohio, 28,636 in Okla- 
homa, 17,638 in Oregon, and corres- 
ponding numbers in every other state. 
The total outside of the District runs 
to more than 1,800,000. 

Elections have been won and lost 
in each of these states by majorities 
smaller than those figures. 


Perhaps Congress might con- 
sider whether civilian Federal em- 
ployes, wherever they live, should be 
permitted to vote. Human nature does 
not confine itself to the District of 
Columbia. After all, the exercise of 
completely free judgment at the ballot 
box remains a first essential to true 
representative government. 














By Watson FENIMORE 


ps December 1944, a big, gang- 
ling U.S. Infantry corporal from 
Ware Shoals, S. C., lay hiding with a 
group of men in a creek bed in northern 
Italy’s Apennine Mountains. 

Some of his 12-man patrol had moved 
forward a short time before, and had 
not come back. 

Cpl. Leland Victor (Lou) Brissie, 
for whom World War II had interrupted 
a promising baseball career, took the men 
who were left and went after the others. 

Fifty feet ahead a shell exploded at 
Brissie’s feet. All his companions were 
killed. Brissie—his legs smashed and 
shrapnel in his hands and body—barely 
managed to crawl back to the creek bed. 
There he lost consciousness. 

Hours later medical men passed him 
up for dead. Then a curious Medical 
Corps sergeant bent over him. Brissie 
was still breathing. 

At an Army field hospital, Brissie 
was given an outside chance to live, pro- 
vided his left leg was amputated. 

“You can’t do that,” he protested. 
“I'd never be able to play ball again.” 

Last week, as major league ba-eball 
prepped for the opening of its 1948 sea- 
son Apr. 19, ex-Cpl. Leland Brissie still 
had his leg. 
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Break. Lou Brissie’s big league debut is 


under ‘master strategist Connie Mack. 
Above is shown his grip on the ball. 


Moreovér, the 23-year-old, six-foot- 
five pitcher was playing baseball in the 
dream situation of all ambitious young 
players. He was up for a try in the big- 
time—with the Philadelphia Athletics as 
a'possible standout rookie of the year. 

To the Athletics’ 85-year-old man- 
ager, Connie Mack, the 220-pound south- 
paw is more than just another hopeful. 

Despite the war injuries which still 
make his leg a problem, Brissie is, says 





Mack, a potentially greater pitcher than 
the A’s immortal Lefty Grove, last 30- 
game winner in the American League. 
He will be, in two years, Mack predicts, 
“the greatest left-hander in baseball.” 

If Brissie gets to the top, he will 
have earned his success. The struggle 
from a field hospital in Italy to the Ath- 
letics’ spring training camp in West Palm 
Beach, Fla., was not won overnight. It 
was a triumph achieved only by indomit- 
able will, long months of hospitalization 
and 23 operations. 

In Italy they gave Brissie 40 blood 
transfusions to pull him through, put his 
right foot in a cast. As for his left leg— 
even if they saved it, said the surgeons, 
he would always limp. 

Lou’s father wrote him encourage- 
ment. So did his wife, Dot, whom he 
had married in the spring of 1944. Lou 
determined not to give up. “If God lets 
me walk again,” he said, “Ill play 
again.” 

In Naples, Maj. Wilbur Brubaker of 
Elyria, Ohio, laid the surgical ground- 
work for completely rebuilding the shat- 
tered leg. Then came the long series of 
operations in Georgia, Alabama and 
Valley Forge, Pa., near Philadelphia. 

Last spring Brissie reported to 
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Connie Mack, the man to whom he had 
been taken at 16 when he first showed 
promise as a semi-pro pitcher at home. 
Mack had been impressed, but suggested 
that Lou go to college and come back 
later. Now, after two years in Presby- 
terian College in Clinton, S.C., and after 
the war, Brissie was back. What would 
the verdict be? 

Mack looked him over. He had the 
same easy grace, the same smoking fast 
ball and the same brilliant curve that 
had made him a home-town sensation. 

But would that injured leg hold up? 
To protect it, Brissie still wears a spe- 
cially-devised guard covering its raw skin 
and nerves. Mack sent him to the A’s 
Savannah farm club in the South Atlantic 
League to gain experience and to see 
how the leg would go. 

Brissie promptly lost his first two 
games in Savannah uniform. His well- 
wishers began to shake their heads. The 
leg was too great a handicap. 

But then Brissie began to win. By 
July he had 12 straight victories. In 
August he had 10 more wins and the 
New York Giants were offering $50,000 
for him. Brissie finished up with 23 
games won out of 28 and a new modern 
strike-out record for the league of 278. 


Under fire 


Mack called him to New York to 
pitch the A’s last game of the season— 
against the Yankees. Brissie lost, but 
Connie was satisfied. He ordered the 
young left-hander to show up for 1948 
spring training. 

Brissie arrived at West Palm Beach, 
Fla., last month in fine shape. The doc- 
tors, he said, were after him to have yet 
another grafting operation. But Lou was 
firm. 

“If I could play on my leg last sea- 
son,” he said, “I can play on it this sea- 
son. I’m not taking any chances.” 

Except for the leg, Lou Brissie’s 
story is largely typical of that of every 
young player anxious to break into the 
big leagues, 2,000 of whom assail the 
gates of organized baseball each spring. 

They come from everywhere—from 
sandlots, high schools, colleges. One out 
of 50 will land eventually at the top— 
on one of the 16 teams in the two major 
leagues, the American and National. 

Almost without exception beginners 
start their professional careers in base- 
ball’s minor leagues. These are primarily 
farms for the cultivation of big league 
talent and are graded from “AAA” down 
to “D” according to the size of the towns 
in which they operate and the quality of 
ball they play. 

At least 57 minor leagues will func- 
tion this season. They will include ap- 
proximately 400 teams—the greatest num- 
ber ever to play in organized ball. Eighty 
per cent of the teams are owned by, or 


*First row: Bill DeMars, shortstop, up from 
Mobile; Zeb Eaton, ex-Detroit Tiger pitcher, up 
from Birmingham, Ala., as an outfielder; Don 
White, outfielder, San Francisco. Second row: 
Charles Harris, pitcher, Lincoln, Neb.; Bill Con- 
nelly, pitcher, Savannah, Ga.; Alex Kellner, 
pitcher, Birmingham; Brissie. 
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Teammates. Of 302 players reporting 
were rookies. Here are six who joined 


have working agreements with, one of 
the major league clubs. 

The Athletics today have 268 minor 
league players under contract in a 10- 
team farm chain which is now in its 
second year. But this is small as farm 
systems go. ‘ 

The St. Louis Cardinals’ chain, first 
to be established (by Branch Rickey, cur- 
rent Dodger boss, more than 20 years 
ago), comprises 20 farms. The Dodgers 
have 27, the Yankees, 24. Newest system 


Mentor. Coach 








to American League clubs this year 45% 
the Philadelphia Athletics with Brissie.* 


is that of the Washington Senators, with 
11 units. 

What is life like in the minors? Nine 
of every 10 baseball aspirants start in 
Class D leagues in towns like Tallassee, 
Ala., Janesville, Wis., or Hornell, N. Y. 
They earn about $150 a month for 4% 
months, travel by bus, play in outfields 
frequently indistinguishable from pas- 
tures. 

They hope to move upward to Class 

(Continued on page 22) 





Earle Brucker carefully watches Brissie, other A’s pitchers. 
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Florida. Brisste, left, and veterans begin season with warmups. 


Rookie (continyed ) 


C, B, A, AA ball or to one of the three 
Triple-A minors — the International 
League, the American Association and 
the Pacific Coast League, which fancies 
itself and some of its cities, particularly 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, as of 
major league calibre. 

As a rule a player counts on three 
to four years in the minors before hitting 
the big leagues. If he gets in AAA ball 
in such cities as Baltimore or Newark in 
the International League or Kansas City 
or Milwaukee in the American Associa- 
tion, he may earn as much as $6,000 a 
season. Many a rookie, however, jumps 
from the lower minors to the majors with- 
out going through AAA or even AA ball, 
as represented by the Texas League and 
Southern Association. His progress 
through the minors is carefully watched 








by scouts, managers and club owners. 

Those who don’t make the grade 
may run out their playing days in the 
minors or gradually drop out of baseball 
altogether. Most tragic of all cases is the 
man who is a sensation in the high minors 
but lacks the extra spark of greatness to 
make good in the majors. 

When, as in Brissie’s case, the rookie 
does reach major league ball he has a 
comfortable salary of at least $5,000 and 
an average playing expectancy—if he 
can stay up there—of 10 to 12 years. 


Athletic Utopia 


With a little luck he can reasonably 
expect to earn from $10,000 to $30,000 
and more per season within a few years. 
If he’s really good—and lucky—he may 
someday get something like the $70,000 
the Yankees are paying slugger Joe Di- 
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Note stocking-covered guard on Lou’s injured left leg. 


Maggio or the $80,000 hitter Ted Wil- 
liams and pitcher Bob Feller are getting. 
respectively, with the Boston Red Sox and 
Cleveland Indians. 

In the majors life is strictly a la 
mode. Players travel by air or Pullman, 
live in the best hotels, use immaculately- 
kept ball diamonds, have the winter 
months free to loaf or make extra money. 
Training consists of keeping in good 
physical condition and following a few ob- 
vious rules against drinking and the like. 

Some baseball oldtimers now are 
prone to moan over the absence of strict 
discipline on most major clubs. Others 
contend the modern ball player is more 
tractable than his predecessor, has 
enough sense to keep fit to safeguard his 
highly lucrative job. Seme athletes in- 
dulge a fondness for beer, with or with- 


out grudging managerial approval. 
Others are milkshake fans. Most are 


Boss. This year Connie Mack, 85, began his 54th season as a big league manager. He started with Pittsburgh in 1894, has 
been running the A’s since Philadelphia fielded the club in 1901, and is still running them. Assistant manager is son Earle. 
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confirmed steak eaters and movie addicts. 

Once in the rarefied stratosphere of 
the major leagues, the rookie is part of 
a highly-integrated organization enter- 
taining 20 million customers a year to 
the tune of millions of dollars, 

Some club owners, like the Red Sox’ 
Tom Yawkey, were wealthy men to begin 
with. Some have found themselves finan- 
cially hard-pressed, especially in bad sea- 
sons. Others have made money—like Sam 
Breadon, who invested $250 in the Cardi- 
nals in 1903 and sold them for $3.5 
million last January. 

The Athletics, who are neither very 
rich nor very poor, started with money in 
the bank this season for the first time 
since 1931, having taken in $1.4 million 
last year. Of this $160,000 was profit 
over and above salaries to Mack and his 
three sons, who own 960 of the club’s 
1,500 shares of stock. 


Diamond Dollars 


The A’s, winners of nine pennants 
and five World Series since 1902, wound 
up fifth last year, have hopes of being a 
first division entry through 1948. 

To Connie Mack, the affable and 
popular Brissie may be the man who will 
make the difference. “We had a very 
good pitching staff last year,” explains 
Mack, “but we had no southpaw.” 

Attendance is by no means the only 
source of revenue for big league ball 
clubs. There is, for instance, home park 
rental from pro football, which brings the 
Athletics $75,000 to $100,000 or more 
each fall, besides what college games 
may bring. The lowly hot dog concession 
can earn a Club $250,000 or more a sea- 
son. Radio broadcasting rights are worth 
$50,000 and up and television—which will 
be used this year in all the majors except 
Pittsburgh, where there is no station—is 
a new bonanza. The New York Giants’ 
sale of radio and television rights for 
1948 netted a tidy $250,000. 


Vice president. Big league ball is big busi- 
ness. Another Mack son, Roy, handles this. 
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Test. This is a big year for war hero Brissie, daughter Susan, 2, and his wife, 


Dorothy. 


But expenses are high, too. Salaries 
take a tremendous bite. Spring training 
cost the Athletics $35,000 last month— 
practically a rock-bottom low. Handling 
each year’s major and minor rookies can 
run up to $400,000 and more, One item 
of maintenance—re-sodding the playing 
field—costs the A’s $10,000 each spring. 

Charges that some big league owners 
have been more interested in making 


But Mack is sure his new lefthander has the stuff to make good. 


money than in playing ball have cropped 
up from time to time and may or may not 
have been true. 

But whatever the costs and whatever 
the profits, thesé are not the primary con- 
cern of most baseball men. 

The first love of players like Lou 
Brissie and his teammates, and of mana- 
gers, coaches and owners alike, is still 
baseball—the great American game. 


Pathfinder, Acme 


Chain chief. Art Ehlers runs A’s’ farm system where Brissie matured, checks 
players on this Shibe Park, Philadelphia, board. 
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The World 


Italy at the Crossroads 


Worried Communists lose ground 
as 27 million voters prepare to 


cast ballots Apr. 18 


Pope Pius XII, dressed in white, 
stepped out on the central balcony of St. 
Peter’s. Below him, waiting to hear his 
Easter message, was a great crowd, esti- 
mated at 400,000, that filled the square 
and stretched out to Castel Sant’ Angelo, 
a mile away. 

Easter, commemorating Christ’s tri- 
umph over death, is the Church’s greatest 
feast, a day of joy triumphant. But this 
Easter there was deep sorrow in the 
Pope’s heart and in his quiet words. 

Italy, citadel of Christianity for 16 
centuries, was besieged by the forces of 
anti-Christ. In the conflict against commu- 
nism, the Pope said, Italy and the world 
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three weeks to go to Apr. 18, when Italy’s 
27 million voters will choose between 
freedom and slavery, God and commu- 
nism. As the hot campaign moved into 
the home stretch, anti-Communists raised 
a new and telling battle cry—‘Trieste.” 

The former Italian port on the blue 
Adriatic has been set up by treaty as a 
free territory. Pending selection of a gov- 
ernor by the U.N. it has been garrisoned 
by U.S., British and Yugoslavian troops. 

The western Allies, having tried for 
more than a year to get Russia to agree 
on a governor, proposed that Trieste be 
returned to Italy. Last week crowds in 
Italy’s big cities raised the ery of “Viva 
Trieste.” Italian Communists tried to 
dodge the issue, for to support the return 
of Trieste would bring the wrath of Mos- 
cow and to oppose it would arouse patri- 
ots at home. 

Threats & Promises. Meanwhile, 
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Easter in Rome. The Pope recalled Christ’s “terrible verdict.” (SEE: Italy) 


stand at the crossroads. He did not men- 
tion communism by name, but there was 
no mistaking whom he meant when he 
quoted Christ’s “terrible verdict” from St. 
Luke: “He that is not with Me is against 
Me.” 

God & Mammon. “In your con- 
science,” the Pope said, “there is no 
place for cowardice, for the irresolution 
of so many who in this crucial hour think 
they can serve two masters. 

“Your conscience knows that the re- 
alization of social justice and peace 
among nations can never be achieved or 
preserved if the eyes are closed: to the 
light of Christ and the ears opened to 
erroneous words of agitators who make 
the negation of Christ the cornerstone of 
their work.” 

The Communist campaigners took an 
Easter recess. But the next day their 
worried orators were back with less than 
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the U.S. gave the Italians something else 
to think about: A Communist-governed 
Italy, Washington warned would get no 
ERP aid. 

But Italy’s shrewd No. 1 Communist, 
Palmiro Togliatti, has played his cards 
well and gotten most of the breaks. In 
the art of making promises the Commu- 
nists have made a piker out of Mussolini. 
And Italy’s little people—peasants and 
factory workers—whose ballots will de- 
cide the issue, listen, blind to the conse- 
quences. 


Trieste, the coup in Czechoslovakia, 


the ERP warning and the church’s cam- 
paign—“A vote for communism is a vote 
against God”—have cost the Communists 
votes. But how many no one could tell. 

As the zero hour approaches, the 
Western World can only hope and pray 
that the 11th hour activity of the anti- 
Communists will bring enough of Italy’s 


little people to their senses so that their 
nation won’t travel behind Czechoslo- 
vakia down the long, hard road that leads 
to oblivion. 


Anchor to the South 


In December 1938, delegates from 21 
nations of the Western Hemisphere met 
in Lima, Peru, to discuss hemispheric 
co-operation. As they met, they could 
look to Europe for a grim sample 6f what 
failure might mean: Czechoslovakia had 
just been swallowed by the Nazis. 

Last week, a decade later, delegates 
from the same nations were meeting in 
Bogota, Colombia. This time it was the 
Russians who had gobbled Czechoslo- 
vakia. The need for Western solidarity 
seemed, if anything, more urgent. To 
Bogota, heading a high-powered delega- 
tion from the nation with the greatest 
stakes, went U.S. Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall. 

Vulnerable. Army-trained and 
flank-conscious, Marshall knows that suc- 
cess of ERP in Europe will, in large 
measure, depend on co-operation from 
South-of-the-Border countries. 

Today, they are in a testy mood. 
They support America’s stand in Europe, 
but would like to see more of the “de- 
tested” Yankee dollars flow southward. 
The U.S. silence on the three-cornered 
dispute—Chile, Argentina, Great Britain 
—over the Falkland Islands hasn't 
soothed Latin tempers. 

Money Talks. But Marshall could 
point out that during the first year of 
ERP, more than $2 billion would find its 
way to Latin America. Congress is also 
considering enlarging the Export-Import 
Bank’s Latin American credits by $500 
million. The bank has already funnelled 
$465 million into Latin America. 

Financially reassured, the delegates 
went to work on other important tasks, 
such as: (1) establishing a hemispheric 
combined chiefs of staff; (2) issuing a 
manifesto pledging to combat commu- 
nism, and (3) revising the present Pan 
American organizational setup. 


Clay Stays Put 


On orders from the White House, 
Gen. Lucius D. Clay last week cancelled 
his July date to go catfishing in the slug- 
gish red waters of the Cattahoochee river 
near his Marietta, Ga., birthplace. 

Instead the black-haired, heavy- 
smoking (two to three packs a day) son 
of a Georgia Senator will stay put on the 
“hot seat” as American governor in Ger- 
many. The White Housesaid plans to shift 
German occupation control from the 
Army to the State Department about July 
1 had been tabled after “a review of the 
situation.” The only surprise in the an- 
nouncement was that it had not come 
sooner. 

With Czechoslovakia down and Italy 
on her knees, stop-Russia strategy calls 
for no backtracking in Germany, key- 
stone to Western European recovery. 
Since the London Big Four conference 
broke up last December it has been ap- 
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parent that the major Soviet objective is 
to keep Germany divided and eventually 
conquer her. 

Berlin, an island in the Soviet zone 
with only a thin lifeline to the west, is 
the spiritual and political heart of Ger- 
many. The Moscow blueprint for con- 
quest calls for getting the U.S., Britain 
and France out of Berlin. Then down 
would come the Iron Curtain to seal off 
the heart of Germany. 

Into Stalin’s teeth last week the U.S. 
flung sharp words about an infamous 
police state institution, charging the Rus- 
sians were throwing German political op- 
ponents into concentration camps. 

The concentration camp, operated in 
Russia long before Hitler came into 
power in Germany, is a touchy subject 
with the gremlins of the Kremlin. 
Taunted about them last fall at Lake Suc- 
cess, Stalin’s Andrei Vishinsky said the 
estimate that Russia was holding 20 mil- 
lion prisoners in concentration camps 
“must have been made by a bandit.” 
More recent estimates place the figure 
closer to 18 million—12 million political 
and 6 million war prisoners. 

In the Soviet zone of Germany, the 
dread Russian secret police, MVD, oper- 
ates 12 concentration camps and an un- 
known number of smaller forced labor 
camps. Authority for that statement is the 
International Rescue & Relief Committee 
of New York. The committee said the 
number had increased since the original 
estimate was made. 

As the cold war raged on, Clay, who 
will be 51 Apr. 23, stayed at his job. He 
operates behind a “thin line of American 
forces”—about 100,000 men to Russia’s 
estimated 175 divisions available for ac- 
tion in Europe. He admits the Russians 
could overrun all of Germany in three 
hours. But he said last week: “I am not 
the least bit nervous or expecting any 
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Democratic weather. Berlin anti-Com- 
munists rally in rain. (SEE: Clay Stays) 
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Rome: Fourteen-year-old Michele 
Pecoraro has never heard of the Mar- 
shall Plan. Neither has his aunt, Maria 
Bruno, who is 41. Nor has his grand- 
uncle or grand-aunt, Signor and Sig- 
nora Michele Bruno, who are each 74. 

Word of the Marshall Plan, of 
Communist conquests of other lands, 
of America’s past and future aid to 
Italy seldom hurdles the iron curtain 
of poverty encircling Prima Valle. 

The Brunos and 1,600 other fami- 
lies share the squalor and filth of this 
mammoth pigsty, ironically called 
“The People’s House.” Life in apart- 
ment 72 rarely allows a man, woman 
or child time to dream of better worlds 
or hope for a happier Italy. 

Charcoal and Vino. The Bru- 
nos and their orphan ward, Michele, 
haven’t the moral or physical strength 
at the end of the day’s struggle for 
food, light, charcoal, a small drop of 
vino and a roof over their heads to 
contemplate the promise of better days 
made by their government, pledged by 
the generous Americans. 

All Michele wants is a pair of 
pants to replace the torn pair that he 
must wear to school each day. If he 
prays, it is not for an end to the cold 
war. It is for Father Isaia, who has 
promised to get him a coat to replace 
his tattered sweater. 

If Michele dreams, it is not of a 
strong Italy, but of the night when he 
will not have to eat the cold soggy 
dough that makes him retch. And if 
little Michele has ambitions they be- 
gin and end with the hope that some 
day he will be lucky and find on the 
streets 100 lire so that he won't have 
to scavenge in the alleys. 

Lire Talk. The ambitions of 
Maria Bruno—Michele’s aunt—are no 
loftier. For her, peace and a happy 
world will come when she can work 
each day as a maid or seamstress and 
add a few hundred lire to the 3,000 the 
family gets each month. 

There is neither peace nor hope 
in dreams for bedridden grandfather 
Michele and his wife. Gaunt fear is 
their daily companion. What terrifies 
this pitiable old couple most is that 
when the sick oldster dies, he may be 
buried in some field like a dog; that 
there will be no priest, no mass, no 
cross at his head. 

I shuddered at the sight of the 
two-room hovel these people call home. 
Every nook and cranny was crammed 
with rags, old bottles, dented sauce- 
pans and rusty tools. Some day 
Michele may have to trade them for 
food in the black market, so they must 
be saved. 

A feeble charcoal fire warms the 
house, cooks the food, heats the water 












































Italy: Bedbugs and Cognac 


International 


Italy’s Young. Poverty and doubts. 


—charcoal costs 500 lire a month. In 
the bedroom where the entire family 
sleeps, stand a bed, a cot, two chairs 
and a rickety chest of drawers. 

I looked out the one window the 
apartment boasts. In the courtyard, 
whipped by the wind, were yards and 
yards of bed clothing. Italians who 
cannot buy soap must rely on the sun 
and the wind to rid their blankets and 
mattresses of bedbugs and _ cock- 
roaches. 

It is not easy for the government 
to convince these people, who have 
been waiting for two years for its 
promises to come true, that everything 
the Communists say are lies. For if 
little Michele Pecoraro walks some 
Saturday morning the five miles be- 
tween Prima Valle and Via Venuto in 
the heart of Rome he can see for him- 
self the Communist-castigated “rich 
and selfish pigs.” 

And Michele’s mouth will water 
understandably as he watches these 
rich sipping cognacs or nibbling sweet 
little pastas at sidewalk cafes from 
10 until 1, and again from 3 until 6. 

Betweentimes, Michele couldn't 
watch them. For at 1, as though by 
magic, the loungers go off to sump- 
tuous meals of rich meats soaked in 
oils, soups cloudy with Parmesan 
cheese, good wines from Frascati, 
fruits, Gorganzola cheese, coffee and 
cognac. If he. could watch them, it 
would only add to the doubts he has 
in what his aunt Maria tells him of 
the “good Monarchists.” 

He would believe more of what 
the other children tell him of Togli- 
atti. Michele Pecoraro—now 14— 
could easily grow up to believe in, and 
even to preach, the things which the 
Communists say in Italy today. 
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MacArthur boom. Oda switches from armchair strategy to politics. 


conflagration to break out tomorrow or 
the next day by any means.” 

But Clay isn’t the sort of man who 
will be caught napping. He has ordered 
his troops to begin extensive spring train- 
ing. “The Army is like a fire department,” 
he says. “It must be kept ready to put out 
fires.” 


Plug for Mac 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur last week 
acquired (involuntarily) a campaign 
manager where it will do him no good. 
In Tokyo, Toshio Oda, owner of a con- 
struction company, plugged the General’s 
presidential candidacy with bilingual 
posters and speeches. Oda considers Mac- 
Arthur “a saint and a hero of the 20th 
century.” Oda’s last publicity effort: 15 
books on how Japan could win World 


War II. 


Easter in Palestine 

Early Easter morning the Moslem 
doorkeeper of Jerusalem’s Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre put on his robes of office. 
From the Garden of Gethsemane he 
marched up Calvary’s winding road at 
the head of religious processions of the 
five Christian denominations which sup- 
port the church that stands on the site of 
Christ’s tomb.* 

Inside the church, shored up by steel 
girders since the 1929 earthquake, the 
faithful sang the Alleluias of joyous Eas- 
ter. Outside, 1,000 yards away, an Arab 
boy in a faded red shirt sat crosslegged 
behind a barricade of baskets, selling 
hand grenades and bullets for rifles, pis- 
tols and machine guns. He did a thriving 
business, especially with American-made 
grenades at $10 apiece. The boy’s bullets 
fit guns of American, French, Italian and 
German make sold at nearby stalls. 


*The five 


denominations: Catholics, Greek 
Orthodox, Copts from Egypt, Armenians, Assyri- 
ans. They entrusted the key of the church, built 


about 1600, to an Arab Moslem to prevent one 
group from locking another out. 
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International 


(SEE: Plug) 


Air Attack. Easter brought a fleet- 
ing truce to the Holy Land. The day be- 
fore, Jews for the first time had used 
planes (surplus British trainers) to bomb 
Arab concentrations near Bethlehem, 
Christ’s birthplace. And by Easter night- 
fall the shooting started again. When it 
would end no one could tell. 

At Lake Success, home of U.N., the 
U.S. delegation worked all through Eas- 
ter Sunday trying to find an answer to the 
riddle. A new policy was in the making 
because the U.S. had reneged on parti- 
tion. 

President Truman didn’t say so, but 
the main reason for the about-face in 
U.S. policy was to keep the Red Army 
out of Palestine, gateway to the strategic 
Middle East land bridge between Europe 
and Asia. 





Acme 
Going home. First Tommies leave Pal- 
estine. (SEE: Easter in Palestine) 


Last November, when Washington 
eyes were not as wide open as they are 
today, the U.S. advocated partition and 
pushed it through the U.N. Russia, see- 
ing a chance to get a foothold in the 
Middle East, scrambled aboard the band- 
wagon. Britain, weary after more than 25 
years as shepherd of Palestine, an- 
nounced she would end her League of 
Nations mandate May 15, have her troops 
out of the Holy Land by Aug. 1. 

But the prospect of partition touched 
off a holy war between the Arabs, who 
opposed it, and the Jews, who welcomed 
it. With the British pulling out (first de- 
tachments sailed last week), a new po- 
liceman with a big stick was needed to 
take over the Palestine beat. 

Whose Troops? Because the job 


means fighting and killing Jews and 
Arabs, Washington is reluctant to send 


American troops to Palestine. The only 
other power capable of doing the job is 
Russia. And the U.S. can’t afford to open 
any more doors to the Red Army. 

And so with time running out, the 
U.S. switched from partition to U.N. trus- 
teeship for the Holy Land. If the plan 
goes through, Palestine would become 
the ward of the U.N. Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, which Russia never bothered to join. 
Unless the Russians could engineer a 
quick election to membership, which is 
unlikely, the Red Army would have to sit 
on the sidelines. 

Setting up a trusteeship on such 
short notice is easier said than done. In 
the first place neither the Jews nor the 
Arabs would accept trusteeship without 
a fight. And the U.S. would have to clear 
a big obstacle in the U.N. right at the 
start. The General Assembly would have 
to meet to set aside partition for trustee- 
ship. Seven of the 11 members of the 
Security Council would have to vote for 
the meeting, and Russia could use the 
veto. But a 34 majority of a roll-call of 
the 57 members would also do the trick. 

Over to Chaos. But even if trustee- 
ship were decreed, it would be hard to 
enforce. Britain, irked by the U.S. change 
in policy, has made it clear that she is not 
interested in lending a hand. In the 
House of Commons last week Foreign 
Secretary Ernest Bevin said Britain was 
proceeding on schedule of getting out of 
Palestine—fast. Said he: “If other people 
[meaning the U.S.] have got it [Pales- 
tine] into a muddle, why should the Brit- 
ish government be blamed?” 

That puts the issue squarely up to 
the U.S. to find a solution and enforce it. 
Otherwise, said President Truman, the 
result will be large-scale fighting which 
“would infect the entire Middle East and 
would lead to consequences of the gravest 
sort involving the peace of this nation and 
of the world.” 


Spy’s Wages 

As the first rays of the morning sun 
etched shadows on the wall of her cell in 
Peiping prison, the woman known as 
“Radiant Jade” dashed off a farewell 
note to her foster-father. Then she 
marched, without emotion, between two 
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jailers into the high-walled prison court- 
yard and knelt on the frosty ground. 

A Chinese soldier put the cold muz- 
zle of a pistol against the nape of her 
neck and, at the command of an officer, 
pulled the trigger. A bullet crashed into 
her brain. So last week died the “Mata 
Hari* of the Far East,” China-born Pi 
Hui, alias Yoshiko Kawashima. 

Perilous Livelihood. The fragile 
beauty of Radiant Jade, daughter of a 
Manchu prince and a Mongol princess, 
made her the darling of many a high- 
ranking Chinese general. From them she 
obtained military secrets which sold for 
high fees to the Japanese invaders of her 
homeland. But Jade’s luck ran out. 

The Chinese arrested her (she was 
wearing the uniform of a Jap colonel) 
and threw her into prison. A Peiping tri- 
bunal convicted her of high treason last 
October and sentenced her to die. 

Jade, who once resembled the Drag- 
on Lady of the Terry and the Pirates 
strip, went to her death in gray prison 
garb, deserted by friends and shorn of 
beauty. Her long stay in prison and 
months without opium, to which she was 
a hopeless slave, left her toothless and 
sunken-faced, looking twice her 33 years. 

Payment. Meanwhile in a U.S. 
Army court at Tokyo justice was catch- 
ing up with Shizuko Tsutsui, accused of 
some of the Pacific war’s most atrocious 
crimes. The former Jap army nurse, first 
Japanese woman to be tried for war 
crimes, was in the dock with 27 male co- 
defendants. They were charged with kill- 
ing eight B-29 fliers in medical experi- 
ments. 

Moreover, the prosecution claims, 
Miss Tsutsui made all the dietary ar- 
rangements for a luncheon at which hos- 
pital surgeons and Jap officers dined on 
the livers of American airmen. 


* Mata Hari was a German World War I spy 
who posed as an Indian dancer in Paris. A native 
of Holland, her real name was Gertrud Margarete 
Zelle. She was executed by the French at Vincennes 
in 1917, 
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On trial. Justice catches up to Shizuko 
Tsutsui. (SEE: Spy’s Wages) 
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The World and Us 


At the Water’s Edge 


There is an old and honored say- 
ing that “Politics Stops at the Water’s 
Edge.” It dates back to the time when 
the United States had no commitments 
overseas. It means, of course that 
issues of foreign policy should not be 
approached in a partisan attitude. 

Without actually using this fa- 
mous expression, President Truman 
invoked the thought behind it in his 
“crisis” message to Congress on 
March 17. He said: 

“The world situation is too criti- 
cal, and the responsibilities of this 
country are too vast, to permit party 
struggles to weaken our influence for 
maintaining peace.” 

Two assumptions are necessary to 
make this argument convincing. One is 
that “our influence for maintaining 
peace” is being intelligently directed. 
The other necessary assumption is that 
there is something in “party strug- 
gles” which weakens national influ- 
ence. 


x x x 


Dictators believe that party 
government weakens national influ- 
ence. Hitler would allow no opposition 
to national socialism; Stalin permits 
no criticism of communism. The 
American way is different. We believe 
in criticizing those in office. We think 
that, without criticism, those who 
wield power become corrupt. 

Party government makes criticism 
effective. It gives some assurance 
that an Administration which becomes 
inefficient or corrupt will not remain 
indefinitely in power. Under party 
government an organized Opposition is 
always ready to assume office, if the 
electorate thinks the party in power 
has lost its grip. 

In England they have a phrase 
which makes the point very neatly. 
They speak of “His Majesty’s Loyal 
Opposition.” The Opposition in the 
British Parliament is always attacking 
the party in power. But it is none the 
less loyal to “His Majesty,” as repre- 
sentative of the people as a whole. 

We do not have a king. But we 
have a Constitution and _ traditions. 
When the Opposition in Congress at- 
tacks the Administration it is loyal to 
that Constitution and those traditions. 
It may be much more loyal than the 
President himself, who unlike the Eng- 
lish king is the leader of one par- 
ticular party. 


x ¥ * 


So, even in a crisis, and even if 
they have the utmost faith in his 
ability, Americans must never sacrifice 
their right to oppose the Administra- 
tion. To do so would be to deny the 








by Felix Morley 





International 
Sen. Bridges. “To conceal mistakes 
and soft-pedal criticism.” 


American tradition; to accept the doc- 
trines preached. by Hitler and Stalin. 

That is a_ political principle, 
which is always true. But in the case 
now at issue there is another reason 
for not observing Mr. Truman’s sug- 
gestion that politics should be ad- 
journed. 

The record of the present Ad- 
ministration, in the field of foreign 
policy, is not one which commands re- 
spect. The Administration itself ad- 
mits this, by continuously reversing its 
own policy—towards Yugoslavia, 
towards China, towards Greece; on 
Palestine; on Trieste; on Franco in 
Spain and Peron in Argentina. 

As Sen. Bridges said in the Sen- 
ate on March 24, the “so-called bi- 
partisan foreign policy has operated 
to conceal mistakes and _ soft-pedal 
criticism.” 

. ie 


In the old days, the policies of 
the country “stopped at the water’s 
edge.” The United States was isola- 
tionist and had no foreign entangle- 
ments and commitments. Where there 
were no policies it was proper that 
there should be no politics. 

But now all that is changed. Mr. 
Truman himself emphasizes the “vast 
responsibilities” of the United States 
outside its borders. Where there are 
American responsibilities, there must 
be American policies. And where there 
are policies, there must also be politics 
—unless we are willing to drift into 
dictatorship as the Italians, Germans 
and Russians did. 
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Science 





100Z Eatable 


Some old roosters fooled a crew of 
skilled graders recently. They passed as 
hens. 

What had happened to them was a 
result of five years’ experimenting at Ok- 
lahoma A. & M. Scientists there have 
proved they can make scrawny old roost- 
ers fat and tender; bony young turkeys 
rich enough to fry; broilers juicy every 
time. 

How? They mix a synthetic estrogen 
(female sex hormone) into the poultry 
feed. A rooster which eats it may become 
an unsatisfactory hen-husband, until 
taken off the diet, but he becomes a very 
satisfactory dinner dish. 

Drs. Rollin Thayer and George Jaap 
(now at Ohio State) began the Oklahoma 
feed project in 1943. Today Thayer is 
convinced that his dianisylhexene*-fed 
fowl will put new life into poultry raising 
and will not harm people who eat them. 

Safe? Not so sure about the second 
factor is Washington’s wary Food and 
Drug Administration. And they can pre- 
vent shipping of estrogen-fed poultry 
from one state to another until convinced. 

The Oklahoma A. & M. experts, how- 
ever, are satisfied that, even if small de- 
posits of the estrogen persist in some 
parts of the birds, they won’t hurt eaters. 
They have made the test themselves and 
estimate that a man would have to eat 
five chickens at one sitting to get a per- 
ceptible effect. 

If the treated feed won't affect hu- 
man scientists, it will affect poultry, ap- 
parently of any variety, age and sex. 
Growth can be stopped, and fattening 
started at almost any weight. Given to old 
hens, it stops all but the most persistent 
layers from egg production. The feed 
goes to fat instead of eggs, and the hens 
are soon ready for market. Fed to turkeys 
—which normally don’t fatten until ma- 


*The synthetic estrogen used by Dr. Thayer, 
one step less refined than that used to help women 
through menopause, control some cases of cancer 
and treat prostate glands. 





Fred C. Korch 


Old rooster or young chicken? With 
estrogen, nobody can tell. (SEE: Eatable) 


ture—it promptly produces premium 
“turkey broilers.” 

Feeding chickens estrogen is simple. 
The chemical is mixed with oil, then put 
in the feed. The price now is down to 15¢ 
a gram, which should allow farmers 
plenty of leeway for profit, since dosages 
are very small. 


Magnetic Clutch 


From as far as California, manufac- 
turers and engineers are flocking to 
Washington this month to study a new in. 
vention on view at the National Bureau 
of Standards: a clutch made of magne- 
tized pellets immersed in oil. 

Simpler in design than existing 
kinds, the new clutch also appears to be 
smoother and more efficient in operation. 
It was invented by Jacob Rabinow, 38, 
the Russian-born chief of the Ordnance 
Mechanics Section of the bureau. 

From Scratch. Rabinow discarded 
all standard clutch parts except the driv- 
ing shaft and the driven shaft, each with 
a plate at its end. He added a magnet, 
and between the two plates put millions 
of microscopic iron pellets in oil. 

When a magnetic current is passed 
through the two plates, it simultaneously 
magnetizes the iron pellets into a series 
of chains, holding the plates together like 
strong spring clamps. Power is_ thus 
transmitted to the driven mechanism from 


the motor with perfect smoothness, and 
with no frictional chatter. 

Wear merely adds to the number of 
iron pellets in the oil solution. For ex- 
treme high or low temperatures, silicon 
liquids can be used instead of oil. 

Rabinow, who makes $7,000 a year, 
has assigned patent rights to the U.S. 
Government. His invention is likely to 
cause some worried moments in Detroit, 
where millions have been put into an eff- 
cient but highly complicated hydraulic 
clutch. But the magnetic fluid clutch 
seems likely to be greeted with cheers by 
makers of power plants, power ma- 
chinery, printing presses, and electronic 
devices. 


Radiant Penicillin 


The “wonder drug,” penicillin, has 
been given a new property which doubles 
its wonder, and not only for laymen. Dr. 
Lewis W. Labaw, youthful physicist of 
the National Institute of Health, last 
week revealed that he had produced 
usable quantities of radioactive penicillin. 

This latest by-product of atomic en- 
ergy excited scientists because: 

ee How penicillin works in the 
body can now be studied more closely. 

e e If penicillin can be made radio- 
active, so may other antibiotics.* Their 
curative powers may be increased by 
learning how they work. 

Labaw began his research in 1946, 
to help some biologists who were study- 
ing the effect of penicillin on venereal 
disease. Eventually he succeeded in intro- 
ducing radioactive sulfur into penicillin 
mold, and from this refining pure medi- 
cinal penicillin. 

Atom-Tags. The __ radioactivity 
makes it possible to trace the drug 
through a living organism, and to study 
its behavior. Doctors find it hard to estab- 
lish the right dosage for penicillin and 
similar drugs. With the radioactive form, 
they may be able to do this, and use the 
drugs more effectively. 

They may also learn more about dis- 
eases. Labaw’s colleagues are now experi- 
menting with rats, to discover more about 
both penicillin and syphilis. 


* Drugs which cure by inactivating live disease- 
bearing bacteria. 





Iron & oil turn solid. Girl at left strains at standard clutch but companion 
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adjusts magnetic one easily. (SEE: Clutch) 


PATHFINDER 








I. A lot of people have some pretty sur- 
prising ideas about how much of each dollar 
that industry takes in goes for profits. They 
think profits take a big slice of the sales 
“*pie”’—an average of as much as 25 per cent. 





2. These same people—all over the coun- 
try —were asked what they thought would be 
a fair profit for business to make. The great 
majority said from /0 to 15 cents out of each 
dollar ! That is amazing—because ... 








3. The fact is, as shown by Government 
figures, industry averages less than half that 
much profit! 





4. So, profits are not the big piece of 
pie that many people think. They aren’t 
even the middle-sized piece most people 
believe to be fair. Actually, they are only 
half of even that—the little piece of pie 
shown here, 





5. And even that doesn’t tell the whole 


story. For about half of the reasonable 
profits earned by industry go right back into 


business to pay for the development and 


expansion that bring more products, more 
jobs, and greater security for all. 





6. That's how “the profit system” works 
to give more Americans more good things 
than are enjoyed by any other people on 
earth! 


Nianiona | eee OF 


Composed of the 16,500 large and small companies 
that make most of America’s manufactured products. 
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AKER PREDICT. ‘more new cars will be sold this spring than in any previous 
three-month period in the industry's experience. 


USED CAR PRICES are expected to hit new highs about June 15. Prices of Ply-— 
mouths, Fords, and Chevrolets, depressed by a severe winter, are now 
moving up again. 

U.S. PETROLEUM INDUSTRY hopes to spend up to $6 billion in the next 18 months 
on exploration, drilling, transportation, refining and distribution 
facilities to take care of future needs. The program would require 
15.5 million tons of steel, about 17% of U.S. annual output. 


THE MACHINE TOOL INDUSTRY, with sales far below normal so far this year, looks 
for another period of high prices and soaring orders for aircraft, 
ordnance, tools and equipment within 60 days as a result of Truman's 
preparedness message. Along with it they expect critical shortages 
and voluntary allocations. Some executives are asking: Was the 
message inspired to prevent a slump in an election year? 


MAGNESIUM, ONCE A METAL IN SEARCH OF A MARKET, is finding many new military 
and industrial uses where lightness and rigidity are required. Among 
them: tent poles and ridge plates, field laundries, airplane cast- 
ings, trailers and generators, buckles for arctic troops, tooth paste 


tubes, artificial limbs, shovels and flour milling machinery. 


A LIGHTWEIGHT TRAIN, capable of accelerating from a standstill to 90 mph in 
four minutes and of speeds up to 150 mph is "on the planning boards" 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio. New features will include: a single pair 
of wheels at the rear of each car, with forward support provided by 
coupling to the preceding unit; 75% decrease in weight of train per 
passenger; floors 24 feet nearer the rails; wheels 28 inches in 
diameter instead of 36 inches; center of gravity 18 inches lower. 


WEATH-AIR, INC., a $50,000 corporation organized by northern Arizona business— 
men and ranchers, is taking contracts to dislodge rain from the clouds 
with dry ice, silver iodide and water for a retainer fee plus 2¢ an 
acre of land rained on. 


THE DAIRY INDUSTRY considers its campaign to stop the decline of butter use is 
now its most urgent job. Americans, shifting to lower-cost margarine, 
ate 33% less butter in 1947 than in pre-war years. 


THE POULTRYLESS THURSDAY FIASCO will make next Thanksgiving Day memorable for 
the most acute turkey shortage on record. With wheat, corn and 
barley soaring, producers were panicked into killing breeding hens 
as well as toms. Hatching egg supply is 25% under demand, and the 
price is up from 30¢ to 45¢ apiece. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SPECIALISTS think they are on the way to produce seedless figs. 


A SILENT CARDBOARD PACKAGE instead of a bag that crackles has stepped up sales 
of popcorn crunchies in Pacific Coast movie houses by 20%. The 
innovation is believed to be drawing buyers who have been reluctant 
to attract critical glances from neighboring seat holders. 


AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT FORECASTS of what the average American will eat in 1948 
as compared with last year: Meat--—143-146 pounds against 154 pounds; 
fresh fruit—143 pounds against 146 pounds; vegetables—-—257 pounds 
against 250 pounds; sugar--100 pounds against 96.5 pounds; milk and 
cream——-386 pounds against 398 pounds. 


ALBATROSS III, Government-owned floating research laboratory, will study 
reasons for recent sharp decline in commercial catches. New England 
fishing grounds are first on the list. Seven scientists with a ship- 
load of apparatus will locate fish schools near the bottom, record 
temperature changes, check ocean's salt content and study new uses 
for fish now discarded as unmarketable. 


FUR DESIGNERS PREDICT the well-dressed man of the future will wear (1) sport 
shirts of leopard skin and calfskin jackets that cost about $200 each; 
(2) fur coats tailored of mink, Persian lamb, seal and other skins. 
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Gold Among Clinkers 


Hank Collins, a husky foundry 
worker in a Detroit auto plant, watched 
some of his pals with picks and shovels 
removing the “drop” from under the 
cupolas. 

The cupolas, where iron is melted, 
periodically disgorge from their under- 
sides masses of unburned coke-slag-iron. 

“Hi, Bud,” Collins said suddenly to 
another bystander, “have those guys gotta 
do a job like that by hand?” 

Cue. “Aw, quit kidding, wise guy. 
If you think you know a better way put 
it in the suggestion box.” 

Wise Guy Collins took it good na- 
turedly, penciled 11 words on a scrap of 
paper: “Use a bulldozer to remove drop 
from under the cupolas.” 

This week Collins received a $1,000 
check and automatically became one of 
the nation’s best paid authors. His take: 
about $91 a word. 


Knotty Problem 


A warning for rope users came from 
Commerce Department this week: expect 
a shortage before the end of 1948. Rea- 
son: Philippine production of Manila 
fiber (aboca) is falling off sharply fol- 
lowing the hurricanes and over-cutting of 
1947, 

S. W. Metcalf, president of the Co- 
lumbian Rope Co., at Auburn, N.Y., one 
of the nation’s biggest cordage makers, 
adds a ray of light to the somber scene— 
but a few extra shadows, too. He predicts 
that high Manila and jute fiber prices 
(now about three times above 1939) will 
cause buyer resistance and keep produc- 
tion down for the rest of the year. 

Sisal imports from Netherlands East 
Indies and Indonesia will be scanty; pro- 
longed drought has cut sisal production 
in British East Africa. 

Stretch. On the bright side, Metcalf 
points out, Manila fiber plantations in 
Central America produced 35 million 


Highway luxury. For Greyhound riders, all the parlor car comforts. 
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pounds last year as against only 5 million 
pounds in 1944. These plantations, 
started as a war measure, are owned by 
the U.S. Government and operated by the 
United Fruit Co. on a non-profit basis. 
They should increase their yield substan- 
tially again this year except in Panama, 
where production will be down because 
of an invasion of borers which attack the 
roots of the plant and ruin the fibers un- 
less they are cut immediately. 

Something which might help lick the 
world fiber shortage, cordage men assert, 
would be more cooperation by the U.S. 
Government with independent Central 
American fiber growers. The Pan Ameri- 
can Union and the Agriculture Depart- 
ment are furnishing expert advice, but a 
closer tie-up is needed. 

Tie-up. As cordage makers see it, 
their products are as necessary to an effh- 
cient U.S. economy as are iron and steel. 
Last year they made 182 million pounds 
of rope and 175 million pounds of twine. 
Best customers were the marine services, 
machinery operators, the fishing industry 
(trawler nets and lobster pots), the 
Army, and farmers. 

Marine services keep 165,000 men 
and women busy. Without rope in the 
hands of crewmen, longshoremen and 
mechanics, shipyards would come to a 
standstill. 

More than 31,000 ships carrying 
food and freight to and from U.S. inland 
and coastal ports use vast quantities of 
rope. A large cargo vessel uses up 18,000 
pounds of rope a year. When a Victory- 
type merchantman is put into commission 
she carries about $7,000 worth of rope, 
more than three miles long if tied end to 
end—light lines, utility ropes up to two 
inches thick, 13-inch hawsers for mooring. 

Strings Attached. Use of binder 
twine has dropped since the advent of the 
harvester combine. (It cuts and threshes 
grain in one operation, making twine un- 
necessary.) But the automatic hay baler, 
now coming into use on a big scale, is 
creating a big new market for twine. 

The baler cuts hay in the field, com- 
presses it into bales and ties each bale 
with two lengths of twine. About 40 mil- 
lion pounds of sisal went into baler 
twine in 1946. The new use is expected to 





(SEE: Bus) 





Rope. It is vital to the U.S. economy. 
(SEE: Knotty Problem) 


boost the demand to 300 million pounds 
within a decade. 

Nylon, most successful of all syn- 
thetic cordage products, has taken hold 
well. Still it is not expected to crowd the 
old standbys in the foreseeable future. 
Size for size, it is half again as strong as 
Manila rope and two or three times 
stronger than sisal. It has more stretch, 
resists abrasion and marine fungi. Its 
elasticity makes it undesirable for some 
uses such as towing tugs but splendid for 
glider towing, mountain climbing, hang- 
ing hammocks, parachute shrouds and 
air pickup ropes. 

But for general use, even where suit- 
able, it suffers from one big handicap: It 
costs ten times as much as Manila rope. 


us Rider’s Dream 
Bus Rider’s D 


A Swedish immigrant, Carl Eric 
Wickman, was operating passenger 
busses over unpaved roads around Hib- 
bing, Minn., back in 1914. Eleven years 
later he bought from a youngster, Orville 
Swan Caesar, a little bus line operating 
near Superior, Wis. Twelve months after 
their first meeting Wickman and Caesar 
had named their busses “Greyhound.” 
They kept fares low, safety standards 
high, 

Today, Greyhound, with Wickman as 
chairman of the board and Caesar as 
president, is the world’s biggest inter-city 
bus system. It operates 82,000 miles of 
routes—a mileage six times greater than 
any U.S. railroad. Last year its 5,400 
busses traveled 467 million miles, grossed 
$177 million. 

Progress. This week Greyhound 
takes two more long steps forward. 

1. In Cleveland it scheduled the 
opening of the world’s biggest, most com- 
fortable bus terminal. 

2. It begins road tests of its new 
compartment coach “Highway Traveller.” 

Three years ago Wickman and Cae- 
sar foresaw that competition might be a 
lot keener by the 1950s, started work on 
a bus that would challenge the whole 
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Take it from me— 
this is the easy 
way to kill weeds. 
Just fill the new 
HUDSON 

2,4-D SPRAYER 
with weed-killer 
and push over 
your lawn. Saves 
money —no muss, 
no fuss. 























The triple nozzle 
and high pressure 
of the HUDSON 
SPRAY-ALL gives 
complete coverage 
—pests can't es- 
cape. Non-corrod- 
# ing copper and 
brass throughout. 
Easy to carry and 


! wouldn't be with- 
out a HUDSON 
ADMIRAL* 
DUSTER. Now I 
can put insect 
killing dust just 
where | want it— 
without stooping 
or stretching. It's 
the clean way to 
kill pests. 
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H. D. HUDSON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Chicago 11, IIlinois 


Sold at All the Better 
1 ) Hardware, Seed 
Department and 

Drug Stores 


TESTED AND PROVED SPRAYERS AND DUSTERS 
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transportation industry. Greyhound en- 
gineers went to work along with Ray- 
mond Loewy, industrial designer, to 
create a body and interior layout so com- 
fortable it would win new passengers 
from trains, planes and private cars. 

The first experimental bus is now 
starting tests. When Greyhound engi- 
neers are satisfied they will turn it over 
to General Motors for production. GM’s 
re-tooling for the job will be a major 
operation. Greyhound does not expect the 
busses to be on the roads in quantity 
before 1950. 

Music at Mealtime. Highway Trav- 
eller seats 50 passengers as against 37 
in the 1947 Greyhounds. It has wider, 
roomier seats, deeper cushions, a public 
address system for driver’s announce- 
ments and individually controlled reading 
lights. Among other features: 

e @ Each seat has a radio speaker 
built into the headrest—heard only by 
the seat’s occupant. 

@ @ Most seats are above the traffic 
level. 

e @ A lower compartment accommo- 
dates 12 passengers with limousine- 
Juxury. 

ee The lower level has lounge, 
drinking fountain, refrigerated cabinet, 
washroom and toilet. 

@eAn air conditioning system 
maintains comfort despite weather ex- 
tremes. 

Power to Spare. The mechanical 
features of the bus are equally striking. 
Among them are these: 

@ @ Twin air-cooled horizontal 150 
h.p. engines give more power than busses 
have previously had. 

@ @ One engine propels the bus; a 
second operates accessories. On grades 
the second engine cuts in automatically to 
maintain speed without gear-shifting. 


WAA Looking Two Ways 
This week WAA is in a hard spot— 


trying to carry water on both shoulders. 

Despite billions asked by President 
Truman for preparedness, the surplus- 
disposal agency plans to speed up the 
sale of wartime industrial plants and get 
more money for them. 

Simultaneously the agency  an- 
nounced that it is taking a new inventory. 
Its purpose: to see just what it has left 
that might be useful in rebuilding the 
nation’s defenses if a free order stopping 
more sales should come through. As yet 
no order is in sight to stop disposal of the 
high-cost wartime plants. 

Since 1946 WAA has sold $1;046,- 
000,000 worth of such plants. They cost 
U.S. taxpayers $2,493,000,000—a return 
of about 45¢ on the dollar. The agency 
has $3.5 billion in Government real estate 
still to be sold—if no freeze order comes 
through. 

To peddle three big U.S. war plants* 
this week and next, WAA announced it 
was giving up the “sealed bid” system in 
favor of the auction block. To hammer 

*Steel castings, Rochester, N.Y., cost $464,- 
000; marine reduction gears, Toledo, cost $1.4 mil- 


lion; steel forgings, Harrisburg, Pa., cost $3.70 
million. 


the block, it hired Joseph P. Day, Inc., 
the hard-hitting, high-pressure auction- 
eering firm which once sold New York 
City’s sagging Third Avenue Elevated 
Railroad for $26 million—the biggest sin- 
gle auction sale in history. 

Going, Going . . . If anybody could 
squeeze a high price out of the Govern- 
ment plants, there was little doubt that 
Day, Inc., could do it. In the past 53 
years the firm has sold some $2 billion 
in real property ranging from railroads 
to bowling alleys. 

Day, Inc.’s president Bernard P. Day 
last week was busy finding bidders for 
the three plants. First would come adver- 
tisements in magazines and newspapers. 
Next, crack salesmen would follow up in- 
quiries with personal calls. At the auc- 
tion, where Bernard P. himself planned 
to wield the hammer, the same salesmen 
would rove through the aisles prodding 
their contacts on to bigger bids. 


Shoo-fly! 


This week all home fixers had reason 
for glee. So had hardware jobbers, storm 
window and screen makers, lumber yard 
dealers—and housewives. 

Source of their joy was an announce- 
ment by the Firestone Rubber Co. that a 
new plastic insect screening with remark- 
able qualities now is available. 

It has something for which builders 
and fixers have long sighed in vain—dur- 
ability-plus. The makers demonstrated 
this at the recent Home Builders Exposi- 
tion in Chicago. They let an automatic 
hoist drop a five-pound ball on it at the 
rate of 14 times a minute. This went on so 
long without damage that everybody con- 
cluded in any contest between screen and 
punchful Junior’s fist or finger the screen 
will not come out second best. 

Ideal. Other characteristics of the 
screening: It is rustproof, unaffected by 
salt water, acids, alkalis, sun or moisture. 
It comes in three colors—forest green, 
bronze and aluminum. The color is built- 
in (not applied to the surface), and will 
not fade or stain frames or house. 





Acme 
Bernard P. Day. “Do I hear a million?” 
(SEE: WAA) 
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... to bring you better products 


INCO goes down to the sea...to get 
the ocean’s own verdict on metals 
and alloys. 


Here, at Kure Beach, the Atlantic 
has been made a giant test tube for 





Bird’s-eye view of the Marine Test Basin 
at Kure Beach, N.C. 
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studying the corrosive attack of salt 
water and salt air. 


Many different tests are made on 
thousands of metal specimens. Each 
is carried out under natural condi- 
tions expected in service. 


The picture above shows metal 
panels immersed in the ocean’s own 
brine. This type of test shows how 
well the metal resists corrosion, and 
also whether it retards the growth 
of barnacles and other marine life. 


In other tests, metals are exposed 
on racks to salt air and salt spray, 
or whirled through the water at high 
velocity. 


These and other tests often take 
months...sometimes. years. But the 
object remains the same: To dis- 
cover which metal or alloy is best 
suited to a specific task. 


Just one of the many ways Interna- 
tional Nickel helps manufacturers 
bring you better products, with a 
hand from Your Unseen Friend, 
Nickel. “Unseen,” because it’s usually 
combined with other metals. “Your 
Friend,” because it serves you every 
day. 

* * 
Write for your free copy of “The 
Romance of Nickel.” This ilustrated, 
60-page booklet tells the story of Nickel, 
from ancient discovery to modern-day 
use. Address Dept. 43X. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
New York 5,N.Y. 


OF SERVICE 


Nickel 


...Your Unseen Friend 


EMBLEM 


Tesect wate 
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3¢ Meal 


Multi-Purpose Food is so tasty and 
nutritious, so easily prepared, shipped 
and stored and, finally, so cheap that 
some people who haven’t sampled it think 
“it just can’t be.” 

Two ounces (3¢ worth) of this de- 
hydrated wonder food, when cooked, 
yield an eight-ounce serving about equal 
in nutrients to a meal of beef, green peas, 
milk and potatoes. That’s 43 of the nor- 
mal day’s nutritional requirements of pro- 
tein, calcium, iron and vitamins A, B and 
D as set by the National Research 
Council. 

Versatile. This is no fad food or 
medicine. It’s a real meal, filling and sat- 
isfying. Straight from the can which 
keeps indefinitely on the shelf, MPF looks 
like granulated brown sugar, tastes like 
a nut-flavored cereal. Mixed with other 
foods, it takes on their flavor. 

MPF was developed during the war 
by Dr. Henry Borsook at California Insti- 
tute of Technology. Clifford E. Clinton, fa- 
mous for his “pay what you wish” restau- 
rants in Los Angeles, supplied the funds. 
They were looking for a way to curb 
world starvation and found it in the soy 
bean. Scientists had produced dehydrated 





soya products before—but with an objec- 
tionable taste which Dr. Borsook traced 
to the oil. Extracting the oil not only im- 
proved taste but cut cost and weight 
(MPF can be shipped in 0 the space 
most foods need). Added to the soy bean 
grits, which constitute 86% of the food, 
were dehydrated vegetables, spices and 
vitamins. 

Shortly, through Meals for Millions, 
a non-profit foundation, MPF was on its 
way to the starving. In the past year the 
foundation has shipped some eight mil- 
lion meals. Most went in big lots bought 
at cost by 36 private relief agencies, but 
many were small gift packages to friends 
and relatives from individual Americans. 

Sent Anywhere. Meals for Millions 
ships overseas parcels direct from Los 
Angeles (648 S. Broadway) or New York 
(119 E. 19th st.). An 11-pound, 6-tin 
package (60 meals) costs $4 postage pre- 
paid anywhere in the world. 

David Kirk, a New York student and 
his wife, Ruth, a social worker, found 
that by eating MPF themselves they 


could save $10 a month in food bills. 
With their savings, they buy hundreds of 
meals for hungry people abroad. Mrs. 
Kirk has written a booklet of recipes. Her 
basic rule is to simmer one part MPF 
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with three parts water for 10 minutes. 
Store it in the icebox or use directly in 
any recipe that calls for bread crumbs or 
rice. In a matter of minutes MPF makes 
a fine tomato or onion soup. It stretches 
meat, fish and poultry as much as % to 
34 in stews, sandwich spreads, loaves, 
patties and casserole dishes. And it’s ex- 
cellent stuffing for peppers and cabbage. 

For Reducers. Serve any MPF 
dish with a crisp green salad and the 
family gets a complete meal. The salad 
supplies the vitamin C omitted from MPF 
because it doesn’t survive cooking. Only 
other element in which MPF. is short is 
calories—the one food value easiest for 
foreigners to get (fotatoes, bread or rice) 
and the easiest one, incidentally, for over- 
weight Americans to do without. 

At first MPF could be bought only 
from Meals for Millions. But by last week 
30 eastern co-operative stores were selling 
it as fast as they could get it. Others in 
the Midwest will have it soon. Commer- 
cial stores may not stock it for a long 
time, for stores presently selling it have 
agreed to return to the Foundation for 
more meals abroad 742¢ from the sale of 
each 45¢ (10-meal) can. 

No Secret. Several foreign govern- 
ments, including India, Belgium and the 
Philippines, have sent technicians here to 
study soy bean growing and MPF manu- 
facture. The product is presently made 
by only one company, a condiment con- 
cern in Los Angeles. But its formula and 
benefits are a gift to the world. 





Spring Silhouette 


It’s the “either-or” look for spring 
1948. Skirts, stabilized at 13 inches from 
the floor for daytime wear, hang either 
straight or extremely full. Jackets wrap 
the torso snugly or flare wide and hand- 
some. Shoulders follow natural lines or 
are built up with rounded pads. 

But both silhouettes accent feminin- 
ity. Frilly petticoats rustle under flaring 
skirts. Waistlines are cinched in with 
belts, sashes, clever tailoring. High wing 
collars top off slim-line frocks. Fabrics, 
too, are rich and fine, meant to be heard 
as well as seen. 

All of a Piece. Newest trend, the 
“fused” idea, marks many designers’ col- 
lections. Built-in suspenders and sashes, 
sleeves and yokes cut in one piece, blou- 
ses specially made for a particular suit 
give the all-in-one look. 

In colors, bright navy, beige, gray 
and pink compete with ever-popular black 
and midnight blue. A new standout is 
bright orange. It’s shown in scarves to set 
off basic beige and gray, in chiffon and 
lace for evening, or in flower prints. 

Though the fashion scene looks 
bright on the surface, behind the scenes 
lie high prices, low production. It’s esti- 
mated women will pay 15%-50% more 
for this spring’s outfit. A dress that sold 
for $25 in 1947 costs $29.75 today; last 
winter’s $89.95 suit sells for $110 now. 

But one group of 38 popular-price 
dress manufacturers offers relief. They 
expect to turn out 92% of the 61 million 
dresses to be sold during the next six 
months—all priced from $7 to $25. 
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gine it's free. Features church fur- 
niture and furnishings in wide 
variety and beauty. Gives 
you hundreds of ideas for a 
memorial in keeping with the 
highest standards of Protestant 
church usage. Custom and 
standard designs in metal, 
wood, stone, cloth. Select from altar 
cross to complete chancel furnishings. 
Helpful to building committee members, 
Send altar guild workers, clergymen, archi- 
Coupon tects. 


— 160 PAGES. COMPLETELY HLUSTRATED 
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| Ecclesiastical Arts Dept. 

United Lutheran Publication House 
1 1228 Spruce St., Phila. 7, Pa. 
| Please send me FREE copy of+your new church furni- 
| ture and furnishings catalog, 92-E. 
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for Short Cuts 
to Better Meals / 


16-QUART STEAMLINER 
PRESSURE COOKER-CANNER . 
For large meals and safe home canning. 
Holds 7 quart or 9 pint jars for canning. 
Equipped with inset pans, cooking rack, 
canning basket and pressure cooking 
and canning book. Also available in 12- 
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Look Out for 


Pin-Worms 


Recent medical reports reveal 
that an amazing number of chil- 
dren (and grown-ups, too) may 
be victims of Pin-Worms. Yes— 
one out of every three examined 
were found to be infected, often 
without suspecting what was 
wrong! And these stubborn, ugly 
pests living inside the human 
body can cause real distress. 


So be on guard for the signs 
that may mean Pin-Worms in 
your children and yourself—es- 
pecially the tormenting yectal 
itch. For,today you can, and 
should, do something about it. 
Thanks to a special, officially 
approved drug principle, an ef- 
fective treatment for Pin-Worms 
has been made possible. 

This drug is the vital ingredient 
in JAYNE’S P-W—the new Pin- 
Worm treatment developed in 
the laboratories of Dr. D. Jayne 
& Son. The small, easy-to-take 
P-W tablets act in a special way 
to remove Pin-Worms easily, 
safely. Ask your druggist for 
JAYNE’S P-W at the first sign of 
Pin-Worms, and follow the sim- 
ple directions on the package. 


It’s easy to remember: P-W for 
Pin-Worms! 
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6-QUART STEAMLINER PRESSURE 
COOKER, for larger-than-average food 
portions, such as 7-pound pot roasts, large, 
whole chicken, etc. Holds 5 pint jars for can- 
ning. Other models in 3 and 4-quart sizes. 








Transparent Slipcovers 


New, inexpensive plastic covers al- 
low upholstery fabric to show through 
clearly, but keep out dirt and _ stains. 
Called Tuck-Ease, the covers are nylon- 
stitched for hard wear, are claimed not 
to crack or peel. Fhey come in one size 
for most chairs and sofas, special sizes 
for wing, barrel, low-arm or armless chair 
styles, sofa beds and studio couches. 


Shopping for Sleep 


The winter may be unbearably cold 
and the summer impossibly hot, but nei- 
ther has much bearing on whether cou- 
ples sleep together or apart. Choice of a 
double bed or twin beds, manufacturers 
think, depends more on people’s school- 
ing. Though the double bed is still the 
undisputed favorite in rural areas and 
among older customers, twin beds have 
won uncommon favor in cities. And there, 
the higher a customer’s educational-social 
level, the more apt he is to prefer a sep- 
arate bed. 

There is no veiled psychological ex- 
planation. The reason, in most cases, is 
obviously money. Last fortnight in a “Na- 
tional Sleep Show,” the country’s furni- 
ture stores put their best footboards for- 
ward, invited sleepers to come shop. . 

Shoppers winced at some of the price 
tags. The ticket on one well-known mat- 
tress, marked $39.50 before the war, now 
read $59.50—single or double size. The 
box spring that went with it was also 
$59.50. Total for one double bed: $119; 
for twin beds, $238. 

Firm Foundation. Nearly all mat- 
tresses sold today are innerspring. Their 
quality varies with the number of coils, 
gauge of wire and filling. A label, by law, 
must tell what’s in the filling. What 
makes for comfortable sleeping is harder 
to tell. Flopping down on a mattress for 
a few minutes or bouncing up and down 
on it isn’t reliable. In this case, the sales- 
man knows best. Tell him what you like: 
soft, medium or extra firm. For firm 
tastes he’ll probably suggest a hair-filled 
mattress. It may cost a little more, but 
prices of some of the plushiest soft kinds 
go even higher. 

Before any customer makes the final 
leap he ought to look over the edge of 
the mattress. There are two kinds of con- 
struction: “pre-built” and “rolled-edge.” 
The difference is in (1) ability to stay in 
shape and (2) about $10 in cost. The 
rolled-edge type may spread like a sau- 
sage. The more expensive pre-built bor- 
der has a wire frame and its springs go 
right up to the edge. ‘ 

Wide Range. Fastest selling springs 
today are of the box type. As a rule, 
manufacturers team them with mattresses 
and ask the same price for each unit. Coil 
springs, which are still popular, cost only 
half as much, or less. 

Hottest item in sleep shops, buyers 
say, is the $9 to $250 ready-made or cov- 
ered-to-order headboard. Tufted or quil- 
ted, paneled or plain, in satin or chintz, 
the headboard is the bedman’s gift to the 
modern decorator. Designed to fasten to 
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the real McCoy. (SEE: Toys for Moderns) 


the box spring, it can be had in single, 
double or twin-bed widths. 

Special Service. Spice of the trade 
is still in the “freak” orders. Most stores 
can now supply over-size beds. Only a 
few slumber shops, though, have things 
like non-allergic mattresses and _three- 
part inventions that zip apart for easy 
turning. Neatest peace-maker is the “Jack 
Spratt” double mattress. It is yielding on 
one half and firm on the other so one 
partner can have his lean, the other, his 
fat—and sleep too. 


Toys for Moderns 


Kids this year could boast there was 
hardly an article grown-ups used that 
their toy shelves couldn’t match. The evi- 
dence: eight acres of eye-bulging play- 
things, shown to the trade last fortnight 
at the American Toy Fair in New York. 

For little girls, for example, there 
was an electric carpet sweeper with pilot 
light for getting at dark corners; for 
front-yard aviators, a midget autogyro 
that would travel 2,000 feet. 

The over-all trend is towards play- 
things designed to help youngsters dis- 
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IM OFF 


harsh laxatives 


FOREVER 


Lemon in water is all | need 


JUICE OF ONE IN A GLASS FIRST THING 
FRESH LEMON OF WATER 





Me more harsh laxatives that 
irritate the digestive tract and im- 
pair nutrition! No more worrying: 
‘*Shall I take a laxative today or 
wait till tomorrow?’’ 

instead take the juice of a lemon 
in a glass of water, first thing on 
arising. It’s all that most people 
need to insure prompt, normal 
elimination. 


NOTHING MORE HEALTHFUL? 
Generations of Americans have 


erations of doctors have recom- 
mended them. They’re among the 
richest sources of vitamin C; 
supply valuable amounts of B; and 
P. They help prevent colds. They 
alkalinize, aid digestion. 


Not too sharp or sour, lemon in 
water has a refreshing tang — 
clears the mouth, wakes you up. 
It’s not a purgative — simply helps 
your system regulate itself. Lemon 
in water is good for you every day. 
Try it 10 mornings. 








taken lemons for health—and gen- 


Hyp regular the haabitefedl way! 
LEMON in WATER 


= first thing on arising 


ITCcHI nN HING 
Checked jn A Jiffy 


Relieve itching caused by eczema, 
athlete’s foot, scabies, pimples and 
other itching conditions. Use cooling, 
medicated D.D.D. . Grease- 
less, stainless. Soothes, comforts and 
3 checks itching fast. 35c trial bottle 


re wd proves it—or money back. Ask your 
druggist t today for D.D.D. Prescription. 
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as specified, shipped anywhere. 


81 DESIGNS TO CHOOSE FROM—HERE’S WHAT YOU GET 


You get all the lumber cut to fit by fast machin- 
ery-production line methods—marked and num- 
bered, ready to erect practically without the use 
of a saw; also siding, flooring, trim, all millwork, 
doors, windows, glass, hardware, nails, roofing, 
pe aint and complete drawings with instructions. 
fany Aladdin home buyers erect their own houses. 
“BUILD IT YOURSELF” (.25c'r2 
BAY CITY; 

® MICHIGAN 
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$10...? NO! 
$7...2 NEAR! 
$5...2 WARMER! 


YOU'RE RIGHT! It’s the most 
beautiful dress in the world 
for the money. 98 


2 for 7.85 






Mi 


LOOK. i at the gorgeous Bi ° . the 


2 big pockets...the simulated patent 
leather belt with double buckle... the full, 
longer skirt! 


SEE -..the smort spring color combinations 
in beautiful “Beautitex”...washable cotton. 


ORDER your beautiful “Beouty-Belle”’ 


now. Gray top with Gray plaid, Blue top 
with Blue plaid, Pink top with Brown plaid. 
Sizes: 9, 11, 13, 15. 


SEND NO MONEY—WE MAIL IMMEDIATELY 
Full satisfaction of money back 
Write for FREE Style Folder 


Even if you’ve never ordered by mail 
before, this is one time you should. 


Lforida fashions,ime 

FLORIDA FASHIONS®SANFORD 771 FLORIDA 
Please send.............. ~"Beauty Belles” at $3.98 each 
(2 for $7.85) plus postage and C.0.D. charges. 
If not fully satisfied, | may return purchase within 

810 doys for refund. (You save C.0.D. fee by 
enclosing purchase price, plus 20¢ postage. Same 
refund privilege.) 
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cover their aptitudes and develop skills 
for future careers. They can learn about 
engineering with road graders, earth 
haulers, bucketloaders and electro-mag- 
netic hoist cranes. The budding architect 
graduates from block building to prefab 
house construction, can landscape his 
model house with rubber sponge shrub- 
bery and Hollywood-style swimming pool. 

Ugh! The would-be dentist makes a 
set of false teeth for sister’s doll. The 
young dirt farmer pedals around the 
backyard plot in his tractor, follows up 
with his miniature harrow and seeder. All 
this equipment is miniature, of course, 
but it looks professional and works. 

For indoor play on rainy days, a 
magic farmyard provides fun with ani- 
mals that wander through the trees and 
into the barn, guided by a magnetic con- 
trol held under the playboard. A hand- 
size stuffed cow has udders that produce 
real milk (from a small hidden bottle). A 
vending machine dispenses gum when a 
coin is inserted—and the coins pile up in 
a bank. 

Goody Gumdrop. Especially for 
babies and small children are nose-tick- 
ling toys, odor-impregnated to smell like 
flowers, vanilla or chocolate. Plastic dolls 
have “skin” that wrinkles like a baby’s. 
And a new inflation process puts more 
bounce in rubber balls. All the 1948 
toys should put more bounce in sales. 
Manufacturers expect to hop right over 
the 1947 high mark of $250 million. 


Clothes for Friendship 


Somewhere in France last week an 
ll-year-old girl smiled at herself in the 
mirror. Her clothes had the new look and 
they had a new feeling. That feeling was 
warmth: physical warmth—vitally impor- 
tant when there’s no fire in the stove— 
and the heart warmth of friendship. Girls 
her own age in Toledo, Ohio, U.S.A., had 
selected the red corduroy skirt, matched 
it with blouse and sweater and sent it 
to her with an entire new wardrobe. 

It was part of a 7,053-pound ship- 
ment of clothes from American Girl 
Scouts, the first in their 1948 “Clothes 
for Friendship” program. All over the 
country Scouts and Brownies—more than 
1.3 million of them from 7 to 17—are 
sewing, knitting, collecting and packing. 
During the year they hope to send to 
Europe and Asia 100,000 kits, each one a 
complete winter or summer outfit for 
some youngster who now is wearing rags. 

Busy Fingers. To girls, Scouts send 
nothing they themselves wouldn’t wear 
and to boys, counterparts of the sturdy 
things their brothers wear. Some of the 
clothes are reconditioned. That means 
careful cleaning or laundering, seams re- 
inforced, buttons replaced. Some are new, 
sewed and designed by Scouts. Even 
Brownies are hemming diapers and knit- 
ting baby jackets. One Toledo Brownie 
painstakingly embroidered the back of 
a nightgown, mistaking it for the front. 
But the mistake was one in a hundred 
because design and workmanship is su- 
pervised by Scout leaders and older 
Scouts. 

Into each kit goes writing tablet, 
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Orchids 


Horrors! You’ve forgotten to “‘see 
to’”’ the toilet bowl! And guests com- 
ing. But, it’s all right, lady—keep 
your orchids on. Just sprinkle Sani- 
Flush in the toilet bowl. No fuss, 
muss or feathers. No work. Sani- 
Flush cleans away stains and film— 
disinfects—leaves only odorless toi- 
let bowl freshness. 

Safe in all toilet systems. Works in 
hard or soft water. At everybody’s 
grocer’s. Two handy 
sizes. The Hygienic 
Products Company, 
Canton 2, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush 
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FOOT PAINS STOPPE 


with New Deluxe 


ARCH -HEELERS 


Try 30 Days at Our Risk 


It’s amazing how Foot Pains wear 
you down, put wrinkles in your face, . 

make you look tired and old. But; now, you 
ean enjoy GUARANTEED Relief from ach- 
ing feet, metatarsal pains, callouses, corns, 
weak arches. Try ARCH-HEELERS in any 
shoes. Must please you or Your Money Back. 
Soft, pliable, with cushions to gently lift bone 
joints, relieve nerve pressure, free blood circula- 
tion. Springy, air-cooled. Thousands delighted! 
Send name, address, shoe size. Pay postman $1.98 
plus C.O.D. charge. Or save C.O.D. by sending 
price with order. Money back if not pleased 
fter 30 days! 









ARCH HEELER CO. Dept. 473, Council Bluffs, lowa 


A Pleasant Way to Make MONEY! 


The tide of religious awakening is stimulating a 
new demand for religious products. You perform a 
Christian service by offering the “Sunshine Line” 
greeting cards—America’s leading religious line. 


Everyday Assortment 
BOX No. 57 





1S A WINNER! 
Your friends and neighbors will be enthusiastic 

about these beautiful cards. Profitable sales are quickly 

and easily made. Make extra profits selling Bibles, 

Egermeier’s Bible Story Books, Sallman prints, mot- 

toes and plaques. 

Write nearer office 


TRIUMPHANT ART PUBLISHERS, E8 


SAN JOSE, CALIF. or ANDERSON, IND. 
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envelopes and pencil. Each Scout waits 
patiently, eagerly for her first letter from 
abroad. The thanks she gets and the gifts 
she sends show, as Herbert Hoover says, 
that “there are no enemies among chil- 
dren,” and that good will is a round trip 
proposition. 


New Gifts 


For the Hostess. Fill it with candy, 
tie on a fluffy bow and it makes an ele- 
gant bread-and-butter gift. It’s an ingeni- 
ous combination silent butler and crumb 
sweeper of highly polished, lacquered 
copper. This useful accessory is shaped 
like a heart. The lid disconnects easily 
so it can be used to scrape crumbs into 
the bottom catch-all. : 

For the Seamstress. The “Thimble 
Pic” is a regular steel sewing thimble 
with a cutting attachment mounted on 
the end. One side has a sharp hook that’s 
said to pick up and pull out the finest of 
stitches. The other side, scooped out like 
a halfmoon, has a keen cutting edge to 
open seams without slitting fabrics. It’s 
made in size 8 only to fit the index finger, 
costs 65¢ or 2 for $1. 

For the Laundress. A 14-inch rub- 
ber clothes line loops over the top of the 
door hinge, stretches diagonally across 
the door and anchors around the knob. 
It looks like two wide rubber bands 
molded together at intervals. Into the 
slots between the solid parts go stock- 
ings, gloves, other light laundry. The 
pressure of the taut rubber holds them 
without clothespins. 

For the Reader. Anyone can read 
in bed now without disturbing a bedfel- 
low—if aided by a new, midget-sized 
lamp that clamps onto the book edge. 
The “Wonder Lamp” can also be used 
for night table or crib, costs only $2.50. 

For the Home Decorator. Priced 
under $5 each are three colorful port- 
folios of prints for framing. The selection 
includes 6 hummingbirds on the wing, 8 
flower pieces, 6 Victorian fashion plates. 


To a foreigner. From Jacqueline 
Schutt, Toledo. (SEE: Clothes) 
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get MORE GOOD OUT OF EVERY OUNCE OF FOOD! 


5 the new GAINES 7" 


@ Viactron is a combination of vitamin-rich and other nutritious 
foods specially prepared in granular form by an exclusive 
Gaines process. The new Gaines with Viactron helps give dogs: 


/ Strength and stamina. 
| 2 Energy. 
Sturdy bones and teeth. 


Sleek condition; luxurious coat. 


Abundant nourishment. 
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AWD GHINES COSTS 


New Gaines Meal 
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Copyright 1948 by Genera! Foods Corp. 








Women everywhere welcome the oppor- 
tunity to free themselves from wash- 
day deodens. As a result, big volume 
sales and handsome profits are being 
made by the owners and operators of a 


Westinghouse 


, a u ‘ ° ° s a 


SELF + SERVICE 
HALF-HOUR LAUNDRY 


No previous experience, no a 
knowledge required. Your moderate 
investment is protected with a com- 
plete operating and merchandise plan. 

Get established in a_ self-owned 


enterprise, write or wire for details. 


3406 LINCOLN AVE e CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 


“ieeany” AUTO REPAIR JOB! 


Look up make, model, job in MoToR’s 1948 
AUTO REPAIR MANUAL—then go to it! Com- 
plete guide on every model since 1935. 700 pages; 
1700 illustrations; 200 charts; 200,000 repair facts. 
After 7 days’ FREE TRIAL, send $1 plus 35c post- 
age; then $2 monthly for 2 months; 95c one month 
later. If not satisfied, return book, pay nothing. 
MoToR Book Dept., Desk 37D, 572 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Mows and Trims Lawns 














Easy Operation 
1 81, Lbs. 


| and Labor with a 
MontTAMowER 


New model. New type metal handle has 
special device to adjust cutting height. Drive shaft now 
mounted on free rolling, factory lubricated, sealed ball 
bearings. No tired backs or aching arms. 8% lbs. live 
precision made mechanism that first gathers, then cuts 
smoothly a clean 16” swath through grass, dandelions, 
spike grass, lawn weeds. No noise or clatter. As modern 
and efficient as your electric razor. Cuts right up to walls. 
fences, trees or posts; leaves no fringes to be trimmed 
by hand, Cutters self-sharpening. Built to last many 
years. Many thousands in use. Sold direct from factory 
for 26 years, Costs little. Write at once for trial on 
your own lawn ‘‘approval offer,’’ guarantee information 
and literature. 


MONTAMOWER DISTRIBUTING CO. 
1070 Keeler Bidg. | GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. 
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Select-o-matic. It plays for 14 hours. 
(SEE: Non-Stop Phonograph) 


Non-Stop Phonograph 


A phonograph that holds 100 rec- 
ords, chooses selections at random, and 
can play 14 hours non-stop is on the 
market. 

It’s the Select-o-Matic “200” Library, 
described by J. P. Seeburg Corp., as “the 
only revolutionary development . . . since 
the invention of the phonograph.” 

Actually, the Select-O-Matic is a 
streamlined, coinless, non-luminous re- 
finement of Seeburg’s own restaurant 
jukebox. Selections are made by num- 
bered push-buttons, which send a me- 
chanical arm to pick a record from the 
library and return it. The turntable is 
vertical, hence can play both sides. One 
big advantage: It eliminates the need for 
albums for libraries up to 100 records. 

For home or club use, machines come 
in blond wood, modern design, cost 
$1,500. For factories there’s a $2,000 
grey metal, remote control model that 
plays a week of music without repeating. 


Metropolitan Story 


Opera fans will find rich pleasure in 
Metropolitan Opera Annals (H. W. Wil- 
son Co., New York, $7.50). 

Compiled by William H. Seltsam and 
published in association with the Metro- 
politan Opera Guild, Inc., the volume is 
long-needed combination of history for 
the students, source book for the exudite 
and gold mine of anecdote and memora- 
bilia for the average music lover. 

It is the first readily accessible, com- 
plete program of every resident company 
performance in America’s No. 1 opera 
house, from its opening with immortal 
Christine Nilsson’s Marguerite in Faust, 
Oct. 22, 1883, through the 1946-47 sea- 
son 


"Album. The rest of its 750 pages 


Texas Restaurant Owner is 
Strong for Air Conditioning 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


When it comes to selecting air condi- 
tioning, Earl E. Luby, operator of nine 
Texas restaurants, has his own wide 
experience to follow. 

He says, “Based on the fine perform- 
ance of Frigidaire equipment in my Ft. 
Worth cafeteria, I chose Frigidaire for 
my new cafeteria in University Park. 
This was installed by Joe Hoppe & Co., 
Frigidaire Dealer in Dallas who did such 
a fine installation job. I have placed an 
order for the third Frigidaire system 
in Oak Cliff. 

For air conditioning or 
commercial refrigeration 
you need, call your 
Frigidaire Dealer. Find 


name in Classified Phone 
Directory. 





You're twice as sure with two great names — 
FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS 
~ TURN YOUR LONGHAND INTO 


SHORTHAND in 


Weeks at Home 


writing system. No signs; no 

symbols; No Machines. Uses ABC’s. Easy 

to learn; easy to write and itranscribe. Fast preparation 
fora job. Surprisingly low cost. 100,000 taught by mail. 
Used in leading offices and Civil Service. Write for free booklet. 


Speedwriting, Dept. 3304-8, 55 W. 42 St., New York 18 


DWARF EARLY 
8 cuSHION MuMs $1] 
>35 


8 LOVELY CoLors 





















All Hardy 
Bushels 
of Blooms 
From 
June 

Ti 

Frost 
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3 ENGLISH MUMS 


| ay Red, Yellow, 


=) | 


Be first 


Bronze, 4” - 6” Across. 
your locality te raise these Hardy Chrysanthemems 
of greenhouse size. 
BEST MUMS FOR © 
5 cut Flowers $1 
Fally Double H -Stemmed kinds: 1 each 
ad Red, Fisk white Bronze, Yeliow 
H ALL 3 ABOVE OFFERS 
Special 16 BEAUTIFUL PLANTS $2 
Each $2 order sent by April 30 earns a free plant 
of Bonfire —a grand red mum. 
SENT POSTPAID ABOUT MAY 1 
THESE PLANTS WILL BLOOM THIS YEAR 
Ask for ROCKWOLL’S FREE CATALOG of all the 
new Chrysanthemum and Hardy Flowers. 
ROCKNOLL °:** Morrow, Ohio 
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are a delightful picture gaiuc:y of creat 
names in great roles, and contemporary 
reviews of significant performances. For 
those who suspect the infallibility of 
critics, there are the cautious reviews of 
Caruso’s debut Caruso has 
many of the tiresome Italian vocal affec- 
tations’), and the bitter denunciation of 
Puccini’s La Bohéme as foul, futile and 
doomed to be forgotten. 

Despite a number of proofreaders’ 
errors, it is devoutly hoped the promise 
of supplemental volumes will be fulfilled. 


Tutti, If You Please! 


Music may not hold a cure for the 
world’s ills. But in the current rash of 
popular novelties there’s a sprightly bit 
of nonsense that holds, at least, three 
minutes of forgetfulness: Tutti Tutti Piz- 
zicato—gaspy,  gravel-voiced Louis 
Prima’s version of a harried little music 
teacher trying to bring an orchestra out 
even. 


(“Signor 


It even has a good excuse for being, 
according to composer Peter Tinturin: 

“The rehearsals of our symphony or- 
chestra will remain forever in my mind. 

Slow Notes. “All the kids tried hard 
to play what was written, and were never 
more than a half-tone off. But somebody 
always managed to finish ahead of the 
The thickly-ac- 
cented cross between Toscanini and Mil- 
ton Berle—would have tears in his eyes 
when, with folded hands, he would plead: 
Please, please, Signori . . . Tutti, tutti! 
All together! Just once ... Please... 
Tutti, tutti! 

“Perhaps the reason for my song's 
spontaneous success is that a lot of kids 
between the ages of 9 and 90 have been 
members of some school orchestra, and 
their memories begin to sing when they 
hear my Opus No. 1%.” 


rest. poor teacher—a 


New Classics 


Brahms, Variations on a Theme by 
Paganini, Jakob Gimpel, pianist. Pianis- 
tic fireworks (Vox: 209). 

Tschaikovsky, Symphony No. 1, Se- 
vitzky and the Indianapolis Symphony. 
\ sympathetic reading of a seldom-heard 
work. Recording not perfect (Victor: 
DM 1189). 

Beethoven, Symphony No. 9 (Chor- 
al), Koussevitzky and the Boston Sym- 
phony, Robert Shaw conducting the Berk- 
shire Music Festival Chorus. Clean tone, 
good recording. Preciseness rather than 
mood (Victor: 1190). 

French Operatic Maggie 
Teyte, English soprano. Excerpts from 
18th century comic-opera by one of to- 
day’s best voices (Victor: MO 1169). 

Brahms, Symphony No. 2, Artur Rod- 
zinski and the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Rich music, carefully phrased 
(Columbia: M 725). 

Khachaturian, Masquerade Suite, 
Stokowski and Philharmonic Symphony 
of New York. Lush, brash 
music, in good performance. Stokowski’s 
first recording with the New York Phil- 
harmonic (Columbia: MM 729). 


Arias, 


sometimes 
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New Revolution in 
caring Aids/ 


The new Zenith “75” 
comes to you by mail! 
No “fitting,” no sales 
pressure. Hear better 
or Zenith will refund 
your money in full! 


Single Unit 


$75 Complete 


THE HEARING AID THAT NEEDS NO ‘FITTING’ 


T LAST— your opportunity to dis- 
A cover how much a hearing aid 
can mean in your life . . . without 
embarrassment or inconvenience, 
without exposing yourself to high 
pressure salesmen, without risking 
a penny! 

All made possible by this im- 
proved kind of hearing aid that 
needs no “fitting.” Because it em- 
ploys Zenith’s “Full-Range Audio” 
principle, designed to amplify the 
full range of sounds covered by the 
instrument. Thus you, yourself, can 
instantly select the particular range 
that enables you to hear best in dif- 
ferent surroundings — with Zenith’s 
Fingertip Control! The correctness of 
this principle was recently confirmed 
in U. S. Government-sponsored re- 
search at Harvard University. 

Revolutionary Money-Back Trial 
Because the Zenith“75” needs no “‘fit- 
ting’— is so advanced in perform- 
ance —it is the only hearing aid that 
comes to you by mail with this sen- 
sational guarantee: 


Wear it at home, at work, at movies, 
anywhere. Compare its quality, perform- 
ance, operating economy (less than Ic per 
hour battery cost) with that of any other 
hearing aid. If the Zenith “75” does not 
excel on all counts... if it isn’t better than 
you ever dreamed any hearing aid could 
be... return it within ten days of receipt 
and get your money back in full! 


And because it comes to you by mail, 
the Zenith “75” also saves you over 
$100! If its price had to include “fit- 
ting,” middlemen’s profits and high 
sales commissions, this top quality 
hearing aid would have to sell for 
$195, instead of $75. So do as tens of 
thousands have already done. Order 
your Zenith “75” and find new hap- 
piness, new zest for living. You owe 
it to your family, friends and busi- 
ness associates. Use coupon below. 


Ce 
Sy Look only to your doctor for 
A a advice on your ears and hearing. 


BY THE MAKERS OF THE WORLD-FAMOUS ZENITH RADIOS 


a eee ee 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, Hearing Aid Division, Dept. P-428 


5801 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 339, Illinois 


I enclose check or money order for $75* for one Zenith “75"’ Hearing Aid. If I am not 
completely delighted, I may return it within ten days after receipt and get my money 


back in full. 


*Plus tax of $1.50 for residents of Illinois or New York City; $1.88 for residents of Cali- 


fornia, except Los Angeles, $2.25. 


Please send me free descriptive literature about the new Zenith “75.” 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 











WORLD'S SMALLEST 
HEARING AID! 





“eg AT SLIPS INTO A 
SO SMALL man’s WATCH Pocket 
—or clips easily to a woman’s bras- 
siere! Yet, so POWERFUL, it trans- 
mits 2 to 6 times more sound in- 
tensity. This means almost unbe- 
lievable clarity even with the power 
turned way down! 


FREE If you suspect you are losing your abil- 
ity to hear, send co n today for book- 
let about Hearing Loss and How to Overcome It. 


mn" Roltone 


MONO-PAC HEARING AID 
MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 


[ Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. P-4 t 
g 1450 w. 19th St., Chicago 8, lil. | 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, the 

| new FREE booklet of interesting facts about 
DEAFNESS and HOW to OVERCOME IT. 
i PE tick esndne bbb6ORb400566004 S640 ou dS i 
4 PP. 0 catch bctdaadhashadedscbien cakes + 
q ee a a a State | 


STAMMER 


This new 128-page book, ‘‘Stammering. 
Its Cause and Correction,’’ describes the 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific correc- 





tion of stammering and stuttering—suc- 
cessful for 47 years, Free—no obligation. 
Benjamin WN. Bogue, Dept. 4821, Circle 
Tower, Indianapolis, 4, Ind. 








GONE 
TOMORROW 





INSTANT RELIEF 


Protect sore toes from tight shoes with Dr. Scholl’s 
es pads today and you'll stop corns from develop- 
tomorrow! But—if you have corns—Zino-pads 
wi l instantly stop painful shoe friction, lift 
and quickly remove corns. Get a box NO 


ee 








The modern improvement over 
the conventional type crutch is 
this new Anchor Walking Aid.! 
A real help for invalids ent 
recuperating persons. Sturdy} 
--Adjustable.. Lightweight? 
Construction. Used by, 
hospitals throughout the? 
U.S. Write today. ; 


Anchor Mfg. Co. 


(CASH WITH ORDER) 8 W. Water St., Piqua, 0} 
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Health 


BCG Approved 


One of the most dramatic struggles 
in medical history is that which has raged 
since the 1920s over BCG (the bacillus 
of Calmette and Guérin), a culture of 
weak tubercle germs used as vaccination 
against the white plague. 

Its partisans think BCG is to tuber- 
culosis what Jenner’s vaccine was to 
smallpox: the means of eliminating one 
of man’s worst scourges (from which 2 
million people still die each year). 

To its critics, BCG is a dangerous 
treatment which admittedly does not cure, 
does interfere with orthodox therapy and 
has been insufficiently tested. 

But the critics have been losing 
ground steadily. Over six million Euro- 
peans have received BCG inoculations. 
They are compulsory in the USSR, Den- 
mark, Brazil and Uruguay. The last 
stronghold of opposition is the U.S 
where the vaccine has been sanctioned 
only in laboratory work and group tests. 

Belated Okay. But last month U.S. 
medicine grudgingly capitulated, too. The 
National Tuberculosis Association rec- 
ommended that BCG be used to safeguard 
medical personnel exposed to the disease 
and persons living in areas of high mor- 
tality. It still withheld sanction of BCG 
for general use. 

To triumphant BCG partisans, this 
qualified approval was small potatoes. 
The World Health Organization is cur- 
rently giving the vaccine to 15 million 
war-weakened children. Plans are being 
made to use it in countries undergoing 
industrialization, too, since tuberculosis 
flourishes where big cities spring up. 

In the U.S., BCG has been tested 
with favorable results on Indians living 
on reservations. A larger test is under 





Science Service 


Albert Calmette. From a sick cow, a 


vaccine to save millions. (SEE: BCG) 


way in Muskegee county and Columbus, 
Ga. 

The University of Illinois is under 
contract to manufacture BCG for the U.S. 
Government. It is trying to 
down to 44¢ per dose. Actual inoculations 
are made by puncturing patients’ skins 
through a smear of BCG; immunity lasts 
five-years or more. 


get costs 


Allergies 


Ten-year-old Patsy was badly under- 
weight from years of asthma-suffering. 
She was allergic to many things she 
breathed and ate. A whole battery of 
treatments was tried on her, but none did 
any good. 

Then her parents sent her to school 
far from any relatives but located where 
many of the allergens* to which she was 
sensitive existed. This was done against 
the advice of two physicians. Neverthe- 
less, Patsy’s asthma cleared up amazing- 


_ly. She gained 15 pounds in a year. 


Psychic Sniffling. What the fam- 
ily influences were which made Patsy’s 
allergies worse when she was home, the 
doctors aren’t sure. But over the years, 
they have been accumulating too many 
cases to have any doubt that physical 
symptoms of allergy are aggravated by 
emotional factors. When these are taken 
care of, victims often improve miracu- 
lously, even though they are still allergic. 

Dr. Harold A. Abramson of New 
York, writing on “The Present Status of 
Allergy” in The Nervous Child, thinks 
his colleagues still don’t pay enough at- 
tention to these factors. One reason is 
that doctors find it difficult to get the 
psychiatric training they’d need to make 
this approach effective. 

What Not to Do. Last month the 
American College of Allergists, with 
Abramson as chairman of its program 
committee, met in New York. Since so 
little is known of the basic nature of 
allergy that its variations often lead to 
misdiagnosis, speakers concentrated on 
“don'ts” for colleagues to bear in mind. 

Don’t take wheezing, sniffling, short- 
ness of breath, as sure signs of asthma, 
said Dr. Richard H. Overholt of Boston. 
They may be due to cancer, cysts or other 
ailments requiring surgery. 

Don’t be carried away by the fad for 
treating allergies with anti-histamine 
drugs, said several doctors. The theory 
that allergies are caused by organic com- 
pounds called histamines is dubious, and 
most of the new anti-histamine drugs are 


less effective than old standbys like 
epinephrine. Many are dangerous seda- 
tives. 

““Conceptulator” 


This year four million U.S. couples 
will find their dreams of family life frus- 
trated. Their disappointment will stem 
from a seemingly simple biological mis- 
fortune: One and one can’t always make 
a third. 

Many doctors have tried to render 
childless couples fertile, but their treat- 


*Substances which produce allergy. 
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ments have left conception on a_ basis 
of probabilities. Last month, during a 
medical forum at New York’s Cooper 
Union, Dr. Edward J. Farris displayed a 
device which he thinks makes the calcu- 
lating of a woman’s period of fertility 
much more exact than before. A revolv- 
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Atlantic Laboratories Inc. 


Conceptulator. From rats, better timing. 


ing plastic disc, mounted on a circular 
calendar, it is called “the conception 
calculator and gestation calendar”—or 
Conceptulator. 

Son-dial? The Conceptulator grew 
out of Dr. Farris’ work on fertility cycles 
at Philadelphia’s Wistar Institute of Anat- 
omy, oldest biological school in the U.S. 
Almost as simple to manipulate as a dial 
telephone, it tells the best time for con- 
ception (which Dr. Farris claims is us- 
ually one 12-hour period every month). 

The firm selling the Conceptulator 
claims it will also tell a woman with reg- 
ular periods: (1) possible range of ovula- 
tion time; (2) when pregnancy can be 
avoided; (3) probable confinement date. 

Dr. Farris found the principle now 
embodied in the Conceptulator while 
studying fertility in rats. Female rats 
show bursts of energy during ovulation. 
Women equipped with pedometers were 
studied. They showed increased walking 
activity at certain periods of the month. 

Meter. From these experiments, Dr. 
Farris developed a new test for ovulation 
in human females (described in The 
American Journal of Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology for July 1946). Essential step: in- 
jection of female urine into an immature 
female white rat. Effect of the injection 
on the rat’s ovaries indicates whether 
ovulation has taken place in the human 
female, and when. 

Dr. Farris says that the best insemi- 
nation date was chosen by this method 
for a series of relatively infertile couples 
and that pregnancy resulted in practi- 
cally all cases where conception was 
physically possible. 

Since women are at fault in only 
half of all childless marriages, Dr. Farris 
recommends that, before using the Con- 
ceptulator, the fertility of the male and 
the ability of the female to conceive 
should be established. Then an ovulation 
test should be made. Farris (and other 
doctors) consider standard methods, like 
measuring temperature changes, uncer- 
tain. 
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"FOR LONG-TIME Economy 


PVE SPECIFIED OAK FLOORS” 


This architect appreciates that, in a home, fads of 
the moment are not good investments, not sound 
economy. He specifies oak floors because of their 
lasting beauty, freedom from expensive changes, re- 
placements and repairs . . . and because they’re easy 
to maintain in all their original warmth and charm. 

Oak floors are completely modern and adaptable 
to changes in furnishing styles. Beautiful in them- 
selves, they enhance the beauty of everything 
around them, whether gleaming in the sunlight or 
glowing under soft lamplight. 

They’re simple and easy to keep clean too, which 
you'll particularly appreciate if you have small 
children. In fact, they’re such good investments 
that oak floors are being used today in more new 
homes than ever before. 

So, for the new home you are planning to buy 
or build, insist upon the lasting beauty and economy 
of oak floors. 






Ask your builder or lumber dealer for a copy of the new 

free booklet— Oak Floors for Long-time Beauty — or write 

to National Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 
814 Sterick Building, Memphis, Tenn. 
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Davenport, lowa, Grocer 
Installs New Refrigeration 
—Chooses Frigidaire 
When Harold Knoles, neighborhood 
grocer of Davenport, Ia., installed a 
walk-in cooler, he selected a Frigidaire 

compressor for the job. 
‘| knew that any equipment made by 


Frigidaire would be reliab le — pe -rform 


dependably at low operating cost,”’ Mr. 
Knoles says, in explaining why he 
chose this equipment. ‘And I knew 
Central Electric Co., my local Frigidaire 
dealer, could be depe »nded on for satis- 
factory installation and service work.” 


‘ 
For the refrigeration 
need, 
phone your Frigidaire 
Dealer, Find his name 
in Classified Directory. 


equipment you 





You're twice as sure with two great names— 
FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS 







Genuine High Quality 


\GABARDINE.2. 


Value $11.95! Only 
Order by mail and SAVE! 95 


Firmly woven virgin wool 
and fine-spun rayon. Twill 
weave resists wrinkles. 
Holds crease, gives amazing wear. 
pert fashion tailored for perfect fit. Zip- 
per front. Roomy pockets, bar-tacked 
for double strength. Blue, Tan, Sand, 
. Brown, Dk. Brown, Blue-Gray. 

ST SIZES: 28-36 pleated— 
38-44 plain. 


SEND NO MONEY Send name, waist size, color. 


Pay postman only $6.95 
plus small postage. Or send money and save postage. 
Money-Back Guarantee. Order yours NOW! 


LINCOLN TAILORS, Dept. T-4 Lincoln, Nebr. 
TRY. THIS EASY, ECONOMICAL WAY TO 


MORE ATTRACTIVE HAIR 


For richer-looking, more lustrous hair, massage 
scalp with Cuticura Ointment to stimulate circula- 
tion, loosen dandruff. Later, shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap. Today buy Cuticura Soap and Ointment. 


SOAP AND 
OINTMENT 


Ottawa Self-Propelled Buzz Master 


CLEARS LAND FAST! Powerful 7-HP motor with 

friction clutch for safe operation. 

Cuts down timber, brush and 

hedge; turn blade vertically and 

saw logs to length. Also 

furnished with post hole 
liggers, Has clutch pulley for 
elt work. 


a 
OTTAWA MFG. CO., 1-864 Brush Ave., Senien Kansas 
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Americana 


Mud in Mead 


On Lake Mead, world’s largest 
man-made lake, last week sat one of 
the smallest fleet units of the U.S. Navy: 


a barge, a sounding boat, a few small 
cratt. 
But the fleet, brought 300 miles 


overland, boasted seven men and a big 
task: to find out what is happening on the 
floor of Lake Mead, 500 feet down. 

The $94 million Hoover Dam, which 
holds back Mead’s 32 million acre-ft. of 
water, turns out vast electrical power 
and irrigates the arid Southwest, was 
‘supposed to have enough storage space 
to withstand 100 years of silt. But erosion 
has spilled heavily into the Colorado 
river. Engineers estimate the lake may 
be a mud flat in from 50 to 125 years. 

When the fleet has spent 10 months 
and $100,000 exploring, it hopes to tell 
the Interior Department how much and 
what kind of silt is being deposited and 
—possibly—what can be done to prevent 
it. 


Whose Domain? 
FOR SALE: Public land, roughly four 


times the size of Maine, 9¢ to $2.80 an 
acre. Terms: 15 years trial, 30 to pay. 
Only stockmen using same need apply. 

This is an ad that never ran. In 
1946 when Frank Barrett, chairman of 
the House Public Lands subcommittee, 
talked up legislation for such a sale, pub- 
lic wrath ferced the bill out of Congress. 

But defeat in the battle for 80 mil- 
lion acres of U.S. National Forest was no 
sign of truce. Last week, under mount- 
ing tension, new volleys were fired—this 
time at the Forest Service that manages 
it. 

There were two versions of this at- 
tack: (1) It was an attempt to force a 
dictatorial Government bureau to give 





Muddy water. Overgrazing did this to a Wyoming range. 


cattlemen a fair break. (2) It was a 


wedge by selfish private interests to grab 


into public parks, forests, and grazing 
lands. 

Lineup. ‘On one side were the 
powerful national stockmen’s associa- 


tions, which opposed Government plans 
to reduce livestock grazing on the public 
range; and the 10-man Barrett Commit- 
tee which last summer investigated public 
grazing. 

Defender was the U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice, which had sought since World War I 
to restore overgrazed, eroded land to its 
lawful prime function: siphoning rainfall 
into underground storage for the West. 
Increasing floods two years ago spurred 
their efforts, and stockmen blew the lid. 

Conservation groups, seeing a threat 
to wildlife, recreation, timber and water- 
sheds in the entire domain, attacked the 
associations. So did most individual stock- 
men using the western ranges. 

Stockmen’s associations claimed: 
The Forest Service was arbitrary, ineffi- 
cient, non-cooperative, communistic. It 
was jeopardizing the national food supply 
and the whole grazing program. The 
range, actually on the upgrade, might be 
better administered by stockmen who 
understood it. 

Forest Service claimed: The 1% of 
cattle using Forest lands was negligible 
in the national picture. And the open 
gullies testified to damage from over- 
grazing. 

“Wild West Show.” At Congres- 
sional hearings last fall, Forest Service 
personnel were booed, disgruntled stock- 
men got free speech and conservationists 
got five minutes. Subsequently, Barrett 
recommended changes in Forest Service 
policies, most of which were made. But 
stockmen bitterly denounced the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture’s rejection of a three- 
year status-quo on stock reductions. 

In all this, many people read a calcu- 
lated effort to maim the Forest Service, 
like the Grazing Service was killed in 
1946. Already a bill (S33) to freeze the 
distribution of grazing privileges was in 
Senate subcommittee. 


U. S. Forest Service 


Whose Domain? ) 


(SEE: 
PATHFINDER 
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Aviation 


Who Rules the Air? 


What is the world airpower situa- 
tion? To most Americans last week that 
was question No. 1. 

Unfortunately, to help them form 
their answers the press and radio offered 
many misleading statements. 

This, according to the best informa- 
tion available to the public, now is the 
actual picture: 

The Bomb. Opinion on whether or 
not America is the atom bomb’s sole pos- 
sessor is not a clear-cut “yes”; it is 
sharply divided. Many military and sci- 
entific leaders, for instance, are basing 
their plans on the belief that Russia Aas 
the processed fissionable material to 
make the bomb—perhaps enough for a 
dozen of them. She can probably turn 
out the finished product within a day. 

But from assembly-line-like U.S. nu- 
clear labs and “factories” have come a 
vastly greater number. No matter who 
has the A-bomb, U.S. has the most—and 
that’s what counts now. Soberly, though, 
it is realized that the only real defense 
against atomic war is peace. 

Third-Rate Air Force? In all the 
preparedness talk one sad sounding sen- 
tence stood out: “America is an airpower 
pauper.” America’s air strength is at a 
low point—compared to its World War II 
peak. But there is no reason to believe 
that any other air force on earth is vastly 
superior in quality. 

Russia, for instance, is believed to 
have concentrated on an air force to sup- 
port ground troops. Thus the number of 
her planes (estimated as high as 100,000) 
is impressively greater than America’s 
published air strength of 5,500 combat 
craft or projected force of 20,000. 

But Russia’s main strength is prob- 
ably in jet fighters. Ours is in long range 
bombers and the techniques of their use. 
To deliver knock-out punches the bomber 
is best. 

Pickled Giants. Congressmen stud- 
ying the matter, however, say that we 
haven’t even enough bombers, and what 
we do have they call “not so good.” 

Overlooked, perhaps, are the 2,400 
B-29’s said to be “pickled” in storage. 
They could quickly bolster the 300 or 
so B-29’s now stationed or maneuvering 
at strategic points around the world, 
within reach of almost every vital target 
on earth. 

Also hopeful is that those bombers 
are under the command of one of the 
most brilliant air strategists ever proved 
in battlk—Gen. George Churchill Kenney. 

True beyond a doubt, however, is 
that complacency, smug assurance that 
we’re the best, could hopelessly cripple 
our air strength and peril peace. Today’s 
superiority could vanish tomorrow with- 
out continued effort and building. 

But in a month of brooding darkness 
a ray of hope was a welcome light—and 
a challenge. 
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International 


If a cat can look at a king... 


Names Make News. Earlie Byrd 
was the last person to beat the income 
tax deadline in Knoxville, Tenn. . 
The annual accounting of the late Ed- 
sel Ford’s estate showed a total of 
$131.5 million has been distributed 
among his heirs. . . . 

Queen Elizabeth and Princess 
Margaret Rose of England (above) 
took time out to pet a puppy during an 
inspection of a home exhibit in Lon- 
don. ... President Truman attended a 
Washington concert of the Don Cos- 
sack Russian Chorus, after Secret 
Service men checked on all 28 mem- 
bers and found they were all White 
Russians and naturalized citizens. .. . 
Fleet Adm. Chester Nimitz, who an- 
nounced at his recent retirement he 
would devote his time to baby-sitting 
with his grandson, had his duties 
tripled when his daughter, Mrs. James 
T. Lay, San Diego, gave birth to twins. 

Politics. A group of University 
of California students organized the 
33rd, or Anti-Freeze Party, dedicated 
to abolition of drought, taxes, and 
Stanford. . . . Dr. John Maxwell, 85, 
the Vegetarians’ Presidential candi- 
date, alienated the Southern vote when 
he said he liked every vegetable ex- 
cept okra. . . . Dan Cook of Beatrice, 
Neb., is all set for a Taft campaign. 
He has hundreds of Taft-for-President 
buttons left over from 1908. . . . House- 
wives of Grass Lake, Mich., made a 
clean sweep of the town government, 
ousting the last three male office 
holders. 

Thick as Thieves. Five Palo 
Aho, Cal., policemen were fired for 
stealing candy from a sweetshop where 
they were lying in wait for an expected 
robbery. . . . Detectives told Camden, 
N. J., judge John H. DiMona that Mrs. 
Elizabeth Blackshire, arrested on a 
theft charge, picked their pockets 





while they questioned her. . . . William 
Fitzgerald, 61, broke out of Baker 
County, Ore., jail and became a fugi- 
tive the day before he was due to be 
released. 

Travel Notes. Baltimore Coun- 
ty, Md., fireman Carl Dill put out the 
fire in a burning automobile with a 
bottle of beer he found on the back 
seat. ... When a New York ferryboat 
ran aground in the East river, passen- 
gers walked ashore on a five-foot 
plank. ... The Maryland Court of Ap- 
peals ruled that pedestrians crossing 
the street on a green light have right- 
of-way over turning vehicles. 

Life is a Gamble. Charles Mc- 
Guire, Passaic, N. J., was somewhat 
puzzled when he was notified he had 
won $20,000 in the Irish sweepstakes, 
because he hadn’t bought a ticket. It 
turned out the winner was Charles 
McGuire of Ramsey, N. J... . Before 
a Chicago railway express office could 
trans-ship a ewe in transit, the ship- 
ment was increased by one lamb. . . . 
A Dallas landlord won an eviction case 
when he testified the bachelor who had 
rented his three-room house had sublet 
it to two families with six children. 

War & Taxes. Mrs. Caroline 
Urie, Yellow Springs, Ohio, widow of 
a Naval officer, notified the Collector 
of Internal Revenue she would pay 
only 65.4% of her taxes, because 
34.6% of the money collected went for 
war purposes. ... Marian Corrington, 
New York stenographer, quit her job 
in protest against paying taxes for war 
purposes, 

Toreador. When a belligerent 
bull had blocked traffic on a highway 
near Barnstable, Mass., for a half 
hour, 13-year-old Dolly Van Duzen 
walked up to the animal, waved her 
arms in his face, shouted “Scat!” and 
cleared the road. 








CAN YOUR SCALP PASS THE 


FINGER-NAIL 
TEST? 





TRY IT! Scratch your head. If you find signs 
of dryness, loose ugly dandruff, you need 
Wildroot Cream-Oil hair tonic. Grooms 
hair...relieves dryness... removes loose 
dandruff! Contains soothing Lanolin, an oil 
resembling the natural oil of your skin. 


YOUR HAIR CAN LOOK 
LIKE THIS WITH NEW 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 


A LITTLE WILDROOT CREAM-OIL doesa lot for 
your hair. Keeps your hair well groomed all 
day long. Leaves no trace of that greasy, 
plastered down look. Makes your hair look 
and feel good. 5 












NON-ALCOHOLIC 
CONTAINS 
LANOLIN! 





AGAIN AND AGAIN 
thechoice ofmen who 
put good grooming 
first—that’sWildroot 
Cream-Oil. No won- 
der when new users 
from coast to coast 
were questioned, 4 
out of 5 who replied 
said they preferredit a 
to any other hair tonicthey / 9 
had used before. Ask foritat 
your barber or drug counter. ™™ 
IMPORTANT: Smart women use Wildroot 
Cream-Oil for quick grooming and for re- 
lieving dryness. Wildroot Cream-Oil is ex- 
cellent for training children’s hair! 


TUNE IN...TWO NETWORK SHOWS! 
“The Adventures of Sam Spade” Sun. 


evenings, CBS Network; "King Cole Trio 
Time” Sat. afternoons, NBC Network. 
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| Rematch. For Charles (left) and Ray this week’s bout is vital. 


Sports 


Hibernian Caress 


In the ring, Rinty Monaghan, former 
Belfast shipyard worker, was invincible. 
He hardly worked up a sweat knocking 
out Jackie Paterson, of Scotland, for the 
world’s flyweight title last fortnight. 

Later hundreds of whooping Irish- 
men surrounded Monaghan’s home, lured 
him out to join the rejoicing. Suddenly, 
one enthusiastic reveler let go a swinging 
punch, kayoed the new champ with a 
blow to the stomach. Friends got the 
boxer to his bedroom and revived him. 

Said Monaghan’s assailant: “I want- 
ed to show him how I would have han- 
dled Paterson.” Commented Monaghan, 
groggy, but game: “Just a friendly ges- 
ture.” 


In the Ring 


What had started as a somber benefit 
boxing show for the family of the late 
Sam Baroudi had U.S. boxing circles in 
an expectant dither this week. 

It was a 10-round feature scheduled 
for Apr. 7 in Chicago Stadium, the city’s 
huge indoor sports theater, between lead- 
ing light-heavyweight contender Ezzard 
Charles, of Cincinnati, and perennial 
heavyweight hopeful Elmer (Violent) 
Ray of Hastings, Fla. 

Baroudi was the Akron, Ohio, boxer 
who was fatally injured in that same Chi- 
cago ring Feb. 21 in a 10th-round k.o. by 
Charles. Charles subsequently promised 
to return to the ring in a benefit per- 
formance guaranteeing $5,000 for Barou- 
di’s parents, sisters and brother. Chicago 
stadium promoters pledged a_ similar 
amount. 

Now, with the choice of Ray as 
Charles’ opponent, ring-wise veterans saw 


the bout as a major encounter for beth 
principals. 

The two have met before—in New York 
last July when Ray won an unpopular 
split-vote decision. In addition, Ray has 
both beaten and lost to heavyweight chal- 
lenger Jersey Joe Walcott. A defeat by 
Charles would virtually eliminate him 
from further heavyweight consideration 
against whoever wins the second Joe 
Louis-Walcott title fight in New York 
June 23, after which Louis may retire. 

Victory for Charles would put him 
one more step on the road to challenging 
the light-heavyweight domination of 
champion Gus Lesnevich, 1947 “boxer of 
the year.” Lesnevich knocked out Phila- 
delphia’s Billy Fox in the record time of 
1:58 of the first round in New York 
March 5 in his fourth title defense. 

Build-up. A_hard-punching, two- 
fisted fighter, Charles first rose to promi- 
nence a year ago with an explosive k.o. 
over a California light-heavy named Billy 
Smith. Boxing followers immediately 
hailed him as the newest threat to Lesne- 
vich’s title and, if he could add more 
weight to his 170-pound frame, as a seri- 
ous heavyweight contender. 

$50,000 Rebuff. Said Cleveland 
promoter Larry Atkins, after Lesnevich 
had signed to fight Fox last month: “I 
offered Lesnevich $50,000 to fight Charles 
—more than Walcott got to fight Louis 
[in December]. Evidently Lesnevich is 
afraid to fight him.” 

If Charles should win this week, the 
popular but aging Lesnevich would have 
a hard time wriggling out of a meeting 
with him, probably in New York in July. 

Other boxing developments: 

ee The National Boxing Associa- 
tion, moved by mounting ring fatalities, 
planned to bar all washed-up boxers from 
further competition. 

@ @ Rocky Graziano, middleweight 
champion who is barred indefinitely in 
New York for failure to report an alleged 
bribe offer, was to meet Sonny Horne in 
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Hollywooders Platak & Lloyd. Four 
walls, a ball, a cup. (SEE: Handball) 


Washington Apr. 5. Graziano will donate 
his entire take from a $70,000 gate to 
charity. 

e @ Rep. John McDowell (R.-Pa.), 
of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, asked the State Department 
to probe plans of 43-year-old German 
heavyweight Max Schmeling to try a U.S. 
comeback. 


Handball Heroes 


This week at Chicago 150 contes- 
tants from all parts of the U.S. meet in 
the Town Club’s handsome, glass-walled 
court for the 1948 championships of a 
little-publicized sport—handball. 

In its simplest form, handball con- 
sists of whacking a small rubber ball 
against a wall so that one’s opponent has 
difficulty in returning it. Points are scored 
if (1) a player fails to return the ball to 
the wall before it has bounced more than 
once, or (2) if, in being returned, the 
ball touches the floor before touching the 
wall. In advanced and tournament form, 
the game becomes lightning fast by using 
a court with four walls. 

U.S. handball is strictly an amateur 
affair, but is played by thousands in 
YMCA’s, high schools and colleges. 

As this week’s matches got under 
way, much of the attention centered on an 
old-timer whose exploits have won him 
the title of Mr. Handball—42-year-old, 
Chicago-born Joe Platak, now a Holly- 
wood sound technician for Walt Disney. 

Veteran. Platak was national cham- 
pion from 1935 until 1941, took time out 
from the Navy to win the 1943 and 1945 
tournaments. Beaten in 1946 and 1947, 
he nonetheless is still a top contender. 

Platak’s most formidable opponent: 
Gus Lewis, 25, 1947 winner and, like 
Platak (whose protégé he is) employed 
in a Hollywood studio. Man-behind-the- 
scenes of Chicago’s tourney is Arthur M. 
Wehrmann, Amateur Athletic Union 
handball chairman. To the winner will 
go a cup donated by handball enthusiast 
and ex-movie star, Harold Lloyd. 
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BLUE BELLS fit when you get ’'em— 
and as long as you wear ’em 


The first time you put on your new BLUE BELL work clothes—they fit. 
That’s because you buy them the right size, picking out the 

bib and leg lengths that suit your build. Biue BELLs are Sanforized, 
so they keep on fitting no matter how many times you wash them. 
Legs are full-cut. They don’t bind; and they’re easy to 

pull on and take off, even over other clothes. Steel-hubbed buttons 
are anchored in extra cloth to “stay put.” No wringer can 

wrench them off... . Next time you buy work clothes, look for 
the BLUE BELL label. It guarantees you the 
best-made, best-fitting work clothes 

you can buy—or your money back. 

Blue Bell, Inc., Greensboro, N. C. 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER 
OF WORK CLOTHES 


@ Other high-quality, low-cost work clothes 
include coveralls, blue jeans, matched 
pants and shirts and blanket-lined jackets. 
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You can see the 
mud OUTSIDE, but 
not the muck 
INSIDE 


There’s now a crummy, crusty springtime 
stew inside the cooling system of your car 
—left there by winter driving. 

It consists of rust, oil, old anti-freeze, 
hard-water scale, and other FILTH 

You can see the mud that winter leaves 
on the outside of your car, but you can’t 
see the muck that winter leaves on its 
insides. 

Mere draining won’t clean out your 
car’s cooling system. 

You’ve got to have 
an expert job done by 
a good service man. 

It’s a serious matter, 
because dirty, clogged 
cooling systems cause 
OVERHEATED Motors, 
resulting in: (1) sickly 
performance, (2) ex- 
travagant gas con- 
sumption, (3) possible 
shocking repair bills. 

I believe the best set of springtime medi- 
cines made for cooling systems is the: 


\ My 3-STEP TREATMENT 


= 1. Your service |man will 

= \v° give your cooling system 

RUNS a spring purge with 
Nor’way* CLEANER or 

Neg) LIKE Quick Frusu. 

N Ew 2. Then he’ll use Nor’way 


Stop LEAK to sure-seal 
———— any leaks. 


3. Next comes Nor’way 
ANTI-RuST to prevent 

eg. G. 6. Fat. 8. summer corrosion and 
clogging of the tiny radiator passages. 


Ask for this great spring cooling system treatment 
by name: Nor’way. 


NORWAY 


QUICK FLUSH 
ANTI-RUST 










CLEANER + 
STOP LEAK -* 





Products of COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS Corporation 
17 East 42nd Street, New York 17, WN. Y. 
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Edueation 


Aeouw! 


“Tt is horrible.” 

Marylanders, says Dr. Ray Ehrens- 
berger, should learn to speak English. 

The head of the speech department 
at the University of Maryland agreed last 
week with Lyle V. Mayer, former dialect 


director for Paramount Studios, that 
something ought to be done. 
“Marylanders,” say Ehrensberger 


and Mayer, “use ‘aeout’ for out, ‘reound’ 
for round and ‘heouse’ for house. In fact, 
they have an uncanny instinct for putting 
the accent on the wrong syllable; they 
drop their syllables and drop their G’s. 
It doesn’t make sense.” 

The net result, mourned the profes- 
sors, “is that they have none of the nice- 
ties of the Southerner and most of the 
crudities of the Easterner.” 


Tuition—Up Again 


Are the colleges charging all the 
“trafic will bear”? 

Last week many a U.S. student won- 
dered. With classes overflowing into cor- 
ridors, fewer professors, tuition rates 
were going up. 

At Columbia University, New York, 
the boost was $150—from $450 to $600. 
At Princeton the raise was the same. At 
Yale University the revision upward was 


33%: Tufts, 50%; Stanford, 45%; 
Northwestern, 66%. 
But interest- rates on endowment 


funds were also going down. As the rate 
of interest went down—now about 2%— 
the slack had to be taken up in fees. If 
professors were fewer and students more, 
the fact remained the cost of living was 
going up. 

Growls. Not all undergraduate or- 


ganizations, however, took the boosts ly- 
ing down. At Columbia, the university’s 
Student Council charged the increases 
were “unwarranted,” challenged the 
treasurer’s claim of an operating deficit to 
justify tuition raises of 33% and boosts 
of 17% in dormitory rentals. 

The students even went out and hired 
their own public accountant to analyze 
the treasurer’s report. The CPA, Victor 
Honig, showed an excess of $234,889.74 
in income over expenses. To lend drama 
to their argument, undergraduates pick- 
eted the executive offices. One of their 
slogans read: “Is there no other way?” 


Grass Roots Revolt 


“Suggestions and advice we want— 
yes, but no orders. Why do we have to 
take orders? Once the Office of Educa- 
tion gave us skilled consultants. They 
were here in the field most of the time. 
Now the set-up is different. We have fel- 
lows coming out to give us orders.” 

Everywhere Lindley H. Dennis went, 
he found this complaint. Last week it was 
mounting into a mighty chorus as the rank 
and file of the American Vocational As- 
sociation turned their guns on the U.S. 
Office of Education. 

Whose Job? At stake was the effi- 
cient administration of some $29 million 
which Congress appropriated this year 
for aid to vocational education. 

Lindley Dennis, AVA’s executive sec- 
retary, was frankly worried. In a trip 
around the country, he had sampled senti- 
ment among more than three-score state 
vocational leaders. He found them more 
than irritated. They were angry. And 
they were gunning for John W. Stude- 
baker, U.S. Commissioner of Education. 

On Studebaker they blamed a series 
of paralyzing blows at vocational educa- 
tion: (1) He had rammed down their 
throats a vocational training reorganiza- 
tion plan without consulting the rank and 
file in the states; (2) he had yanked out 





Press Association 


Columbia’s pickets. The students think tuition is high enough. (SEE: Up Again) 
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trained technical personnel and substi- 













q tuted regional “administrative directors” 
i who proceeded to boss the state vocational 
i programs, and (3) he had set up.a “proj- , 
: ect planning program” which some state ; Anytime, any where 
4 vocational leaders dubbed “pure fascism.” : 3 
‘ Fire. In Topeka, Kan., C. M. Miller, 
d director of the State Board for Vocational 
. Education, was boiling over. “The Com- | 
oA missioner and his assistant, the director es €s$ hi 
4 of the Division of Vocational Education, ach pist® its you 
hs have lost the confidence of the vocational | S ean 
“4 people of this country,” he said. “Never | nie jor . 
_ in my experience has this country paid so | aa Look for this box on 
9 much for so little in the administration of 
vocational education.” T 0 * F 
Miller cited-an example: In the North A N Y D R U G § 
Central states, vocational supervisors had 
at their elbow for more than 10 years Jim C0 HI NTER | 
i Pearson, U.S. Office of Education expert - 
ni on agricultural vocational education. Said VA 
Miller: “He knows agriculture and has 


rendered valuable professional service in 
I that field.” But, now, he added mourn- | 
fully, Pearson is back in Washington. | 
“Where once he was with us most of the 


Try one or two Tums 
after breakfast. See if 


t, , Pye : ‘ tte 
i time—giving our young supervisors the ywe don't feel be » 
‘ benefit of his 20 years of experience—we | 
ik . °° } 
. seldom see him. 
S In Knoxville’s red brick Farragut ho- | 
vm tel, AVA’s forthright Dennis pounded a | 
table until the telephone jingled. “Yes, | 
- we have declared war on the Office of Stilt 10¢ 
is Education. In place of the experts they Handy Roll | 
have given us administrators. We needed Ser 
advice on teaching methods, not orders oll package, 25¢ < 
“al on how to run our state programs.” =, 
i . ne Night and day, at homie or away, always carry TUMS! 
. Origin. Back of the anger of the 8 ¥ ¥ Y Y 


vocational men was a strangely-conducted 


te shades a r 

“ conference at Chicago’s Morrison Hotel D t s t R | C A C T U S 

af on Aug. 1, 1946. There, for the first time, A lovely collection of six miniature cacti. 
; : ; 


without prior consultation among voca- Boxed afd ready for planting for t 






d k 4 Send Patent — arm the Govelppmens, <6 | frvegstons. 
i < are a y nots orations or ro arden. Send on Our firm is registe to practice before t J *atent 
n tional leade rs, an Office of Educ ation 1 00 4 aa b. Tae pee maid Office. Write for further particulars as to patent pro- 
: k WH « “6 ¢ . . aes , and plants wi © mailed prepat tection and procedure and “‘Invention Record" form at 
es spokesman “announced” a new vocational immediately. Money back | once. No obligation. 
om policy. Experts in the five phases of voca- guarantee. McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
ul ° . x — » oan ‘ 2 | THE DESERT SHOP egistere atent Attorneys a 
° j Oo s . 2 - - : eo. 
rd tional education, he said, would be with | Box 491, Goodyear, Ariz. 102-K Victor Building, Washington 1, D. ¢ 


drawn from the states and a single re- | —g—-- = 


nd gional “administrator” substituted. The 7 | 
pe latter had to pretend to know all about on ose eep 
all five programs. Actually, he knew only from itching of simple piles . 


his particular field. Result: chaos and dry eczema—get blissful relief with 
confusion. the bland, soothing medication in 


To make matters worse, Congress, on RESIN 0 ointment 


examining the new program, discovered it 
The New ‘'400” PRECISE Fully Automatic 


would permit less, not more travel funds. 
The new ‘'400"' Precise is the perfect machine 
for men and women who do figuring but cannot 
afford a high priced adding machine . . . It's 


So travel funds were cut. That, says Den- 
fully automatic . . . adds, subtracts, multiplies + 












FREE Dresses from feed bags... 
Curtains from flour bags! 
You can make these and scores of other 
attractive, useful items from cotton bags. 
The free booklet, ‘‘How to Sew and Save 
with Cotton Bags,’’ gives complete 
directions. For your copy, write: 

National Cotton Council Bex 18 Memphis, Tenn. Dept. 15 



























nis, “froze” the chaos. Few of the Office 
of Education specialists could travel if 
they wanted to. 

Result. Regional representatives of 
the Office of Education took a new tack. 





They became “administrators,” giving or- A by gr prowess ~_— pong Fully Guaranteed 
ders, rather than making suggestions. use. Stylus operated. Precision built . . . sturdy, Money Back if not satisfied 


durable, handsome, compact. Fully guaranteed 
for | year. Liberal factory service policy there. 
after. If not completely satisfied, return 
within 10 days for full refund. 


ORDER TODAY 


Nationwide Adding Machine Co., Dept. {$ 
2518 Montrose Ave., Chicago 18, Illinois 
Please ship .....- Precise Adding Machines 
at $19.95 each 
O Ship C.O.D. plus postage 


0 Ship Prepaid, Check of M.O. enclosed 


“And orders,” added Dennis, “are just 
what we don’t want. That’s dictation.” 

In Columbia, Mo., University of Mis- 
souri vice-president Thomas A. Brady, 
last week gave a blunt warning: “We 
thought the ghost of Washington dicta- 
tion in education had been laid. It hasn’t. 
We here at Missouri had a knock-down, 
drag-out fight with the Office of Education 
over the farm training program. When 
they found they couldn’t dictate to us, 
they tried to take it away. We won that = eee serie ~ RS 
fight, but the threat is always there. It is | | “"'--------------------f0ne----~Stole------ 

Lion time Congress looked into it.” INQUIRIES 
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Ask the 
old timers 
who have 
been 
sharpening 
lawn- 
mowers 

for years. 


66 
always say 


you can’t beat a aes 
Pennsylvania lawnmower” 










‘“‘Been sharpening mowers for 
thirty-odd years. I favor Pennsyl- 
vanias because they stay sharp 
longer—and when you true ’em up 
they stay true. That means they’re 
good grass cutters.” 

ees 
Pennsylvania Jr.—Great American— 
Meteor—three great names in lawn- 
mowers. They’re real ‘‘Pennsylvania 
Quality.” 

Order yours early 


ENNSYLVAN|A 


QUALITY LAWNMOWERS SINCE 1877 
PENNSYLVANIA LAWN MOWER DIVISION 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
Camden, N. J. ¢ Bridgeport, Conn. 








SHE’S RIGHT! Constipation often brings on an 
upset stomach, gassy discomfort, flatulence, sour 
taste. So your laxative should relieve constipa- 
tion and comfort upset stomach, too. 

DR. CALDWELL’S famous medicine does both. 
It contains Laxative Senna, one of the finest 
things for constipation known to medical science. 
AND FOR STOMACH RELIEF it also contains a 
reliable carminative to help warm and comfort 
your upset stomach. So when you’re sluggish, 
upset, and want to feel worlds better, remember 
Dr. Caldwell’s. This one medicine gives you 
pleasant relief from constipation, and comforts 
your upset stomach. 

HERE’S ONE LAXATIVE you can take right after 
a full meal with pleasant effect. Ask your 
druggist for Dr. Caldwell’s. Get welcome relief 
from constipation, and give your upset stomach 
cozy warmth and comfort too. 

EVEN FINICKY CHILDREN love it. 


DR.CALDWELLS 


SENNA LAXATIVE "i"? SYRUP PEPSIN 
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Religion 


Convert Hirohito? 


Japan’s Emperor Hirohito was down 
in some books as a sure-fire convert to 
Christianity. The only missing detail 
seemed to be when. 

Last week the once “divine” Emperor 
gave cause to think the day might not be 
far off. For the first time, short of sick- 
ness or wartime emergency, he stayed 
away from the annual Shinto festival of 
the Imperial Ancestors’ Spirits. The only 
reason given for his absence: “He just 
didn’t bother to go.” 


Cappadocia’s Churches 


Christianity, for the majority of 
churchgoers, had become quite comfort- 
able. Going to Easter services last Sun- 
day, few were inconvenienced beyond giv- 
ing up a golf game or a fishing date. 

But many a pastor, seeing a scrubbed 
and plump congregation in the pews, felt 
that a reminder of Christianity’s steel- 
hard past and its early struggle might be 
appropriate in a world weakened by 
apathy and threatened by chaos. 

From the Religious News Service 
they could have got a strikingly sharp re- 
minder: RNS was circulating photo- 
graphs of the most painfully hewn 
churches in all Christendom (see _pic- 
ture). 

Stone Steeples. Carved and scooped 
by hand out of solid rock, the churches 
and monasteries honeycomb the weirdly 
eroded rock plateau of the ancient prov- 
ince of Cappadocia in the Turkish up- 
lands north of the Taurus mountains. 

No longer used except for occasional 
shelter by nomads, the rock towers date 
to the 10th century when about 40,000 
priests and religious hermits used them. 
Some of the hand-hollowed rooms meas- 


ure 30 by 20 feet. Tiny chipped hand- 
holds serve as stairways to most. 

Though only the wind fills the chap- 
els now, Cappadocia’s churches could still 
serve their faith well if they reminded 
Christianity that it can ill afford to be too 
comfortable today. 


Souls Colored Alike 


For one reason or another a lot of 
people had been counting on churches in 
the U.S. to support the barriers of racial 
discrimination and segregation. 

Some felt that churches, particularly 
in the South, wouldn’t want anything to 
joggle existing economies. and possibly af- 
fect their own collection plates. Others 
hoped right-thinking churchmen would 
see segregation as “God-given.” 

Joseph F. Nichols, former Texas 
legislator, writing in The Dallas News 
had summed this up: “It is a fundamental 
error to merge peoples of two God-segre- 
gated races in the same land, clothed with 
equal power and voice in the govern- 
ment.” 

Jolt. Last week Nichols and other 
champions of white supremacy looking 
churchward for support had ample notice 
that they might as well look elsewhere. 

Most emphatic anti-discrimination 
stand was taken by the influential Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, whose 24 mem- 
ber bodies include practically every ma- 
jor Protestant and Orthodox church in 
the land. Meeting in New York, the 
Council’s executive committee fooled all 
the fence-sitters by rubbing a specific, 
and tender, segregationist sore spot—re- 
strictive real estate covenants: 

“(The restrictions have] a grave ef- 
fect on the spiritual, moral and human 
values of the people.” Probably pointed 
at people who assumed churches were as 
interested in property rights as the next 
person, was the emphasis on human val- 
ues, the disregard of dollar values. 

Anti-Ghetto. The councilmen con- 
tinued: “. . . Negroes, Japanese-Ameri- 
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Sunday’s steeper cliffs. Faith is more than convenience. (SEE: Cappadocia) 
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Best Because It Is Based On 
“The Supreme Authority” 


EBSTER’S COLLEGIATE is the most 

dependable handy dictionary for 
home and office because it is a compact 
abridgment of the famous Webster’s 
New International Dictionary, Second 
Edition—‘“The Supreme Authority.” 
Defines all the words most commonly 
used. 1,300 pages; 110,000 entries. 

Handy Thumb-Notch Index 
$5 to $10, depending on binding. If 
your dealer happens to be out of stock, 
try him again—we are delivering more 
WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATES than ever be- 
fore in our history, to supply the un- 
precedented demand. G. & C. Merriam 
Co., Publishers, Springfield 2, Mass. 


Buy Give-a-Book Certificates at Your Bookseller 














WHY PAY MORE? 


Tube Given With Each Order 
Send This Ad 


EVERY TIRE GUARANTEED 
NON SKID, ORIGINAL TREAD 
TRIPLE INSPECTED DEMONSTRATORS 


Slightly used, some lthe new 
Postitvely not recaps 


x 
32s6-10..... - 
7.50-20HD . 14.39 (0.00-20 

7.50-20 8 PLY MILITARY SUPER $13.39 


16 million tires shipped to satisfied customers. 
Trial will convince you. Mail Orders. Rushed on 
Receipt of Check or Money Order. 


STANDARD TIRE 


834 N. Broad St. Phila. 30, Pa. 


«SECRET 
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to conceal all 
trace of your 
hearing loss! 


Live normally again. Dress 
as you please with few ever 
to guess you wear a hearing 
aid. Learn how clever NEW 
Hear Rings conceal the re- 
ceiver in your ear as the 
powerful miniature Maico 
Atomeer hearing aid hides 
comfortably out of sight. 
Mail this ad with your 
name and address... . to 


PF-4Maico Building. Minneapolis | 
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cans, Jews and other minorities [are 
forced] to live in segregated areas which 
become over-crowded . . . causing dete- 
rioration to [the] community.” Further- 
more, any residential: ban “violates the 
right of the property owner to sell or 
lease regardless of race and the right of 
a minority group [member] to live wher- 
ever he desires and his financial means 
permit.” ° 

Not as outspoken, but more unex- 
pected, was a Baptist comment in Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Speaking to 1,000 Tennessee 
ministers, Dr. Oscar Johnson, president of 
the Baptist World Alliance, predicted 
“churches of all denominations will sup- 
port the civil rights issue.” 

Ally. Even while some Baptists in 
the South were criticizing Dr. Johnson, 
the executive secretary of the Southern 
Baptist Convention itself, Dr. Duke Mc- 
Call, took to the radio to ask all church- 
goers in the Convention’s 20-state terri- 
tory to work for “full constitutional 
rights for Negroes.” Simply, he outlined 
eight “principles of conduct.” 

Samples: “We shall teach our chil- 


dren that prejudice is un-Christian. We | 
shall be just in our dealing with the | 


Negro as an individual . . . we shall pay 
him an adequate wage... and be willing 
that he receive equal service for equal 
payment in public carriers.” 

Under scrutiny, racial barriers 
looked more man-made than God-given— 
and the churches weren’t afraid to say so. 


Bible Bill 


For more than a century America’s 
churches have taken Bibles for granted: 
Supply of Scriptures, particularly for 
mission work, has seemed unlimited. 

Main reason is the 132-year-old 
American Bible Society. Each year, at 
cost or free, ABS has supplied foreign 
language Bibles for practically every 
Protestant missionary who has left U.S. 
shores. 

Last year 9.3 million Bibles, in 167 
languages, were passed out from ABS 
headquarters in New York, its field offices 
around the world, and by churches to 
which ABS had furnished Scriptures. 

But, in the doing, ABS ran up a bill 
of $1,260,400. Most of the money to pay 
it came from individual contributors. The 
45 denominations that pledge support of 
ABS gave only $440,000, less than half of 
what had been expected. 

Last week the million-member Mis- 
souri Lutheran synod—which had failed 
to meet its small ($25,000) ABS goal last 
year—gave its members a lesson in econ- 
omy. 

Bargain. In the lead editorial of the 
synod’s American Lutheran magazine, 
churchgoers were reminded that if the 
synod itself had to translate and print 
Bibles for its mission work the cost would 
be nearly a million dollars a year. 

For every church that benefits from 
ABS Bibles the lesson was equally appli- 
cable. Unless they meet their 1948 ABS 
goal of $1.7 million, they would be taking 
far from Christian advantage of the big- 
gest Bible bargain in the world. 








Wherever you live, have the comforts, 
conveniences and sanitation of running 
water. Thousands of gallons can be 
pumped for a few cents with an effi- 
cient Myers Water System. Many types 
and sizes. Completely automatic. Pre- 
fa cision-built for 
=f. long, reliable 
service at least 
expense. Mail the 
coupon. 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
Dept. K- 155, Ashland, Ohio 


Send free water system booklet and dealer's name. 
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RID YOUR DOG OF 
WORMS 
USE 
PARKE-DAVIS 


NEMA 


WORM 
CAPSULES 


’ 
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your 0°° Ky, 
Dependable, easy to five, scientifically prepared 
and low in cost, NEMA Worm Capsules effec- 
tively remove large round worms and hook- 
worms in dogs and cats. 
— Send for illustrated, helpful worm book- 
et. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT 32, MICH. 
DRUG STORES SELL PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCTS 












NOW AVAILABLE 
for Home Use... 


This genuine Du Pont Nylon 
thread is practically unbreak- 
able. Perfect for keeping but- 
—_ on Ca i - jing _~ BLACK or WHITE 
ren's and work clothing, lin- 

ens and tatting. Perfect for APPROX 4800 
crocheting. Used by Air FEET 
Force on parachutes because 
of its amazing strength and dependability. Here is your 
chance to get a giant spool of 4800 feet—almost a mile of 
Nylon thread—at the sensational low war surplus close- 
out price of only $1.49. Ideal for hand or sewing-machine. 


SEND NO MONEY, TEST AT OUR RISK 


Just send your name and address. Specify white or black 
or two giant spools for only $2.89. On arrival, de it only 
$1.49 per spool ($2.89 for two spools) plus C.O.D. postage 
on our guarantee if you are not delighted, you can return 
in 10 days and your money back. Cash with order, we 
pay postage. Only limited amount available. Write Today. 
LEEWARD PRODUCTS 
Dept. 30-D,189 W. Madison Street, Chicago 2, IL. 
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Only One to a Customer House Gym 


Thomas, Associated Newspapers, Inc. 


Just Mental Telepathy 


Opinion in 


Cartoon 
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Tell It to the Czechs, Henry! 


Just Co-operate bios 
WITH RUSSIA. 
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Temple, The New Orleans Times-Picayune 
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Books 


Magic & Morals 


In Charleston, one rainy winter eve- 
ning not long after the Civil War, an 
apothecary named Timothy Partridge sat 
before a flickering fire in his little shop 
and pondered things mysterious and su- 
pernatural. Suddenly the door banged 
and a strange young woman came in. She 
wore a long black cape, and there was 
something odd and disturbing about the 
way she walked and talked. She handed 
Timothy a prescription, written in ancient 
Latin and barely legible. While he mixed 
it she chanted idly a little song: 

Trip, sing at moonrising 

Waste, wane, sleep again... 

So the mood is set for Josephine 
Pinckney’s new novel, Great Mischief 
(Viking, New York: $2.75). Timothy, 
who dabbles in alchemy and black magic, 
suspects that Lucy, the strange girl in 
the shop, is a witch. So he is scarcely 
surprised when she turns herself into a 
beautiful pink hag and floats into his 
bedroom at night. 

Despite a light touch, there are ser- 
ious undertones. Timothy (in an acci- 
dental sort of way, it is true) murders 
his sister and another man. Not un- 
naturally, he is plagued by a feeling of 
guilt, which leads him to deep preoccupa- 
tion with Good & Evil. His sister was 
good, yet he killed her; Lucy is evil, 
yet he falls in love with her. Can Evil 
be better than Good? 

Into the Pit. To get the answer he 
travels with Lucy and a ‘host of other 
creatures—wizards, werewolves, alchem- 
ists, imps, boo-hags, boo-daddies and 
satyrs—to a meeting in the devil’s own 
palace. There he puts his question to 
Satan himself, a scholarly, courteous 
gentleman in a frock coat. “If it’s morals 
you're after,” replies Satan, “I’ve a great 
lumber room full of them, collected down 
the ages. You might look them over and 
see if any of them sffits your fancy.” 

Timothy never does get a satisfac- 
tory explanation of Good & Evil. But the 
story of his quest, expertly concocted 
with just.the right quantities of sympathy 
and cynicism, makes a novel which is 
unique and entertaining. It may also 
serve to shake the confidence of some 
people who are sure they do know the 
answer. Which is probably a worth-while 
project in itself. 


Cabbie’s Memoirs 


If you should be in New York City 
and if you should hail a taxi and get 
driver 36791, be very careful in what 
you say or do. 

His name is James Maresca and he 
keeps a deadly diary of what he hears 
and sees through his rear view mirror. 
Furthermore, that diary is apt to be pub- 
lished. 

The first volume is already in print. 


Entitled My Flag Is Down (Dutton, New 
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York: $2.50), it is a verbal sideshow of 
freaks, screwballs, prostitutes and crooks. 
It doesn’t add up to a very pretty picture 
of humanity, but it’s interesting and quite 
often it’s funny. 

Jug of Dust. Take, for instance, the 
distraught young lady who had Maresca 
drive her all over the city looking for 
a place to dump the ashes of her first 
husband. Her second husband, she tear- 
fully explained, didn’t like her keeping 
George on the mantel. 

Or the chorus girl late for work who 
calmly donned her costume while he 
drove. Then there was the professional 
beggar who had Maresca drive him “to 
work” after his private chauffeur quit. 

Free Lunch. One of the nicest 
stories concerns a dignified and wealthy 
old gentleman whom Maresca frequently 
drove to his Wall st. office. Each time, 
before entering the building, he surrepti- 
tiously slipped a neat square package 
into a nearby trash can, and each time, 
as if by a signal, a ragged bum collected 
it. The author, unable to contain his 
curiosity, questioned his passenger. With 
great embarrassment the old man ex- 
plained that for 15 years he had been 
dumping a lunch his wife insisted on 
packing for him. And for 15 years the 
same bum had been collecting. it. 

Despite its. emphasis on the ab- 
normal, the book has merits beyond sen- 
sationalism. Maresca’s prose is like his 
talk—tough, often ungrammatical, but 
colorful and direct. His observations on 


“fares” in general, their rush, their talka- 
liveness, etc., are interesting. 

More important, his innate honesty, 
his generosity, and his adherence to a set 
of principles, do much to counter-balance 
the sorry human cargo of his cab. 
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Satan. To visitors, a courteous gentle- 
man in a frock coat. (SEE: Magic) 


MILES 
OF FUN 


jor only Pennies 
of Cost! 












New, Economy-powered 
Harley- 
Davidson 


| 4 = Lightweight 
eD Single-cylinder 


Hi gang! Here’s your motorcycle! Now you 
can go places safely anytime, have more fun 

. riding to school, town, visiting friends, 
sight-seeing, doing errands, earning extra 
cash! You'll thrill to this new Harley-Davidson 
125 ... it's so smooth, so peppy, so light 
and easy to handle. You'll be surprised, too, 
how little it costs to own one, how much 
pleasure you'll get for only pennies of cost. 
Made by the world’s largest manufacturer of 
motorcycles, your assurance of quality and 
performance. See your dealer and take a ride. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY 
Department PA Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


A REAL MOTORCYCLE 


© Air-cooled, alumi- © 3.25 x 19” tires 
num head motor ® Internal expanding 
@ 3-speed transmis - brakes 
sion, foot shift @ Speedometer built in 
© Generator ignition head-lamp housing 


THE CHORE GIRL 


POT CLEANER 


Saves time, work and 
soap. Genuine copper 
—Cannot rust. Never 
shreds nor splinters, 
rinses clean, lasts long. 


Ask for The Chore Girl 
at your local store 


METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION 


as Canap. 5S ent. 


HEARING AID 


D E A WITHOUT BATTERY 


10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Automatic hearing device witheut BATTERY. No head- 
band. Worn on ear unnoticed. Featherlight. Used by thou- 
sands. Send today for free information and names of happy 
users in your vicinity. Makes an ideal gift. 


American Earphone Co. 10 East 48rd St. (Dept. P-39), N.Y. 17, M. Y. 


TIGHTEN 
WOBBLY 
CHAIRS 














ll EASY! No skill 
Pek required. Handles 
like putty... and 


hardens into 














COMBINATION POUCH 

Holds pipe as well os tobacco. 
Choice of leathers. . . $2.50 te $20 - 

ROGERS RARITY PIPE $5 






The Rogers Air-tite* with its patented 
inner pouch of moulded, seamless rubber, 
_ protects freshness and flavor. Exquisitely 
made of fine leathers in a variety of 
models by Rogers craftsmen. The largest- 
selling tobacco pouch made. 

At better shops everywhere, 


© Rogers imports inc. 


419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
EXCLUSIVE U.S. DISTRIBUTOR, PETERSON’S PIPES, DUBLIN, LONDON 


Air-tite Pouches in Canada 
G. T. Lanning Ltd., Toronto 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
U.S. PAT. NO. 1,801,192. CAN. PAT, NO. 374,168" 
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Radio 


Comedy Ace 


No one was much surprised to hear 
last week that mr. ace & JANE had a 
sponsor dangling from the hook after 
only a few weeks on the CBS network 
(Saturday, 7 p.m., EST). For any spon- 
sor, the comedy duo of Jane and Good- 
man Ace would be hardly a gamble. In 
nearly 15 years on network radio as Easy 
Aces, they reaped a peculiar sort of 
listener adoration. 

The new show really is the same old 
Easy Aces right down to the theme song 
(Manhattan Serenade). Now, however, 
it is a weekly half-hour show rather than 
a daily 15-minute one. And it has been 
fancied-up with an orchestra, a support- 
ing cast and a studio audience. 

Trapped. In the revamped program 
Goody Ace is a huckster. He leads a hard 
life. Harassing him on one side is a 
proverb-spouting boss. Imperiling him on 
the other is Jane, his wide-eyed, over- 
helpful spouse, a lady with a genius for 
doing the wrong thing at the worst pos- 
sible time. ; 

In consequence, Goody’s advertising 
career gets tangled in many a weirdly 
complicated series of events. In one epi- 
sode he staked a business deal with a 
soap manufacturer on a home-cooked din- 
ner, a precarious contract-clincher by any 
standard, more so if the little woman 
happens to be Jane. Jane, who took of- 
fense at hubby’s suggestion, that she hire 
a maid for the occasion, went off in a 
huff and took a job as a maid herself to 
get even. 

Her employers turned out to be (1) 
no matrimonial models and (2) Mr. & 
Mrs. Soap Manufacturer. When Jane 
threatened to spill the beans about their 
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“Hello, Boss.”’ Washington Star photog- 
rapher Gene Abbott. (SEE: Pillar) 








The Aces. Goodman took a desk job; 
Jane went shopping. (SEE: Comedy Ace) 


extra-curricular activities, Ace got his 
contract in jigtime. This involved type of 
plot is cemented by a deft mixture of 
puns, satire and situation comedy. 

Huckster, Hubby, Helmsman. 
Despite the fancy trappings and big-time 
production, mr. ace & JANE is pretty 
much a one-man show. Ace not only nar- 
rates the program and plays Jane’s hus- 
band (which, of course, he is), but also 
writes, produces and directs the presen- 
tation. Tall, goggled, 48-year-old Goody, 
always puffing a cigar, is one of the keen- 
est practitioners in radio comedy today. 

After quitting Easy Aces three years 
ago (transcribed repeats of old broad- 
casts are still heard over some local sta- 
tions), he went to work writing the Danny 
Kaye show. And Jane, according to 
Goody’s terse biographical notation, 
“went shopping.” Most recently, he has 
been CBS’ director of comedy programs, 
a post created just for him. Among other 
things, he developed a new humorous 
star, Robert Q. Lewis (Mon.-Fri. 11:15 
p-m., EST). and produced the idea be- 
hind the most original and ‘one of the 
best historical-drarffatic radio programs 
in years, CBS Is There (Sun. 2 p.m., 
EST). 

Come Home. When desk work 
palled, Goody put an end to his blonde, 
attractive wife’s shopping. Back to the 
air came the nasal-voiced malaprop Jane, 
eternally involved in the “baffle of wits,” 
and the droll, perpetually exasperated 
but always patient Mr. Ace. 

At home, the Aces lead an ordinary 
domestic life, complete with a milk white 
(when washed) terrier, named “Blackie.” 


Pillar to Post Radio 


For years, Dick Tracy has been 
tracking down prune-faced, mumbling 
criminals with the help of his wrist-radio. 
The tiny broadcasting transmitter is no 
mere comic strip fantasy, however. Real 
life people have now been using techni- 
cally perfected pocket broadcasting units 
for about a year. Research labs find them 
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ATTENTION FARMERS! 
Now is the Time [WR 

to Get a SEAMAN 

ROTARY TILLER 

for Your Spring Work 





Speeds up tillage; makes bet- 
ter seedbed; use for finishing 
seedbed prepared with con- 
ventional equipment or for 
complete seedbed preparation 
with this ONE machine. Pro- 
vides ideal tillage control — 
fine pulverization, coarse, or 
medium to suit soil and crop conditions. Promotes higher 
yields . . . holds more moisture, longer; mixes fertilizer 
and green manure into GROWING AREA of seedbed; 
hastens germination; aerates seedbed; helps control 
weeds, grubs and many other crop pests; reduces wind 
and water erosion; makes plants more drought-resistant. 
Available in complete range of sizes from 3 ft. to 7 ft. 
tillage widths, power take-off and motorized (gas or die- 
sel) models. See your Seaman Tillage dealer and write 
for complete descriptive literature. 


SEAMAN MOTORS, Inc. i025" yn" 


FALSE TEETH 
FIT TIGHT 















Try DENTYTE, the easy-to- 

use dental plate reliner 

Apply it yourself at home. 

See how it will provide a 

snug, comfortable fit for 

MONTHS — not for just a day. 

Tasteless. Harmless to plate or mouth. Not o 
sticky cream—no mineral oils to impair diges- 
tion. For uppers and lowers. Full size jar (a 
year’s undreamed of comfort per plate) post- 
paid only—$100. Send dollar bill at our risk. 


Unconditional money-back guorantee. 


= Bid Tombstone 


} 
5 Genuine Marble and Granite Memorials 
MARBLE of lasting beauty. Overall size, height 30 
| ]% in., width 18 in., thickness 8 in, Freight 
Serre 






cen paid. Satisfaction guaranteed Free catalog.’ 
American Memorial Co. Dept. ASO, Atlanta, Ga, 


INVENTORS 


Learn how to protect your invention. Secure ‘Patent 
Guide’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form—without obligation. 


CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
837-D District National Bldg. Washingten 5, D.C. 


K-R-O 
KILLS 
RATS 


e@Comes in POWDER and BIS-KIT 
form. Both contain red squill; are 
safer around farm animals and pets. 
POWDER, 75¢; BIS-KITS, 35¢ and 
$1.00. If unavailable from your 
druggist or seedsman, order direct; 
adding 15¢ for mailing and han- 
dling. Money-back guarantee. The 
K-R-O Company, Spring field, Ohio. 
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particularly useful for interdepartmental 
business. Use of miniature radio is still 
on an experimental basis. Similarly; 
automobile telephones, which also oper- 
ate on radio waves, have been authorized 
only for test use by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. As soon as the 
FCC sets up rules and regulations, pocket 
radios and mobilephones will be avail- 
able to the general public. The commis- 
sion last week was hard at work on that. 

“You have to imagine the radio band 
as a $1.50 club sandwich,” said an FCC 
man. “Our job is preventing the ham 
from overlapping the cheese.” To do it, 
engineers are studying reports of test 
users to find a layer in the airwaves 
where car phones and pocket radios won't 
interfere with other broadcasts. 

“How’re They Biting?” When fi- 
nally licensed for general use, carry- 
around radios will be handy accessories 
for ranchers, farmers, hunters, fishermen, 
anyone else who wants to keep in touch 
with home, office or friends. 

Mobilephone service has been widely 
sampled by all kinds of businesses from 
diaper laundries, bus companies, news- 
papers (see picture) to tugboats. Re- 
ports from down the line are “handy, 
time-saving, money-making.” Few of the 
test-period phones have been allocated to 
private individuals. They’re too costly. 
Telephone companies charge about $25 
for installation, plus a monthly minimum 
of $22 for 20 brief calls. 

Taxis were among the first to try the 
phones, particularly in small communi- 
ties where riders complain about long 
waits. Speed-up in service, in some cases, 
was almost unbelievable. One surprised 
New Jersey housewife found a cab at her 
door by the time she put her phone down, 
called out testily to the driver: “Good 
heavens, give me time to put on my hat.” 


Bedside Network 


If someone in Ward One celebrates 
a birthday, all the thousand patients in 
the Medical College of Virginia Hospital 
hear about it. Bearer of the news is FM 
station WMBG, Richmond. In addition 
to tidbits about who’s the new guest four 
doors down the hall and what’s what in 
the maternity ward, Hospital Hour brings 
bed-ridden listeners soothing music. 


Voice of the Sponsor 


The 15-minute newsspot ABC added 
to its Sunday schedule last week (4 p.m., 
EST) was a newsmaker itself. It is a 
current events forum show titled Speak 
Up, America, but its most glamorous 
speaker-upper will be the man who reads 
the commercials. He is Preston Tucker, 
maker of the new automobile that bears 
his name, and sponsor of the show. 

However, Mr. T. will not rely on his 
own vocal magnetism nor the debaters’ 
fire for listener appeal. He adds his own 
version of a giveaway feature. For the 
best pro or con letter written by a listener 
on the topic discussed, a Tucker car is 
the prize. Joker: Early winners may have 
to accept promises. Tuckers won't be on 
the market for a while yet. 














PROTECTION PLUS 
Spray with 
BLACK LEAF 40 
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Leaf f Leaf 
So ae 
DOUBLY DEADLY TO APHIDS 


Kills aphids but spares lady- 
beetles and other beneficial 
insects. Black Leaf 40 fights 
on your side. 

TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Nicotine Specialists Since 1885 
LOUISVILLE 2 ° KENTUCKY 


Fok Yor we wat ow TE cea 
FOOT PAINS STOPPED 


or Your Money Back 


Try New Deluxe ARCH-HEELERS 
30 Days at Our Risk! 

Why suffer with aching feet, metatarsal pains, cal- 

louses, corns, weak arches. Try Guaranteed Proved 

ARCH-HEELERS in any shoes. Must please you or 

your money back! Soft, pliable, specially shaped to 

gently lift bone joints, relieve nerve-pressure, free blood 

circulation, align entire foot. Thousands delighted! Send 

only $1.98 for a pair. Or sent C.O.D. plus postage. State 

shoe size. Wear 30 days at our risk. Positive Money- 
Back Guarantee! 


ARCH-HEELER CO., Dept. 472 Council Bluffs, lowe 


DO YOU WANT TO BE AN 


AUCTIONEER? 


~ 
Attend the only Auction College in the 
United States conducted at an accredited 
college, with the leading auctioneers in their 
respective fields as your instructors. 


Act at once, summer class open to 
limited number. 


WESTERN COLLEGE OF 
AUCTIONEERING 


Billings Box 1458 Montana 
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PROVIDE 
Ye CUSTOM 
SPRAYING 


Service in Your Area 


A modest investment will 

start you in the business 
of supplying a custom spraying 
service to homes, estates, farms, dairies, factories, 
hotels, resorts. With John Bean high pressure sproyers 
you spray faster and better, at lowest cost. There is a 
big demand for custom spraying service. Profits ore 
assured by fast work and low cost of materials. 

KILLS WEEDS — SPRAY LIVESTOCK 

Eliminate Flies and Mosquitoes 

Protect fruit ond shade trees, rid gardens of pests, 
eliminate flies from homes, parks, factories, restovrants. 
Disinfect buildings, barns, etc. Good profits, low costs. 
Write for full information today. 


JOHN BEAN 


DIVISION OF FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 


LANSING “lh MICHIGAN 
Me 


uw 
“ 











Indiana Orchard Operators 
Refrigerate Big Warehouse 
— Choose Frigidaire 


W. W. Kercher & Son, Goshen, Ind., 
owners of one of the midwest’s largest 
apple orchards, keep 10,000 bu. of apples 
in perfect condition for profitable later 
marketing with Frigidaire refrigeration. 
Cider in a roadside “‘cider bar’’ is cooled 
with Frigidaire equipment. Aircon Sales 
and Service, South Bend dealer, in- 
stalled both systems. 

“When we put in refrigeration,” says 

W. W. Kercher (above), “‘we called in a 
dealer whose engineering we knew we 
could depend on.”? 
For compressors or for 
any other refrigeration 
equipment, phone your 
Frigidaire Dealer. Find 
his name in Classified 
Directory. 





You're twice as sure with two great names— 


FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS 


S | DRESS forYOU 


FOR ORDERING 3! 


Thrilling new plan! Your choice of gorgeous new 
dress in your favorite style, size and color GIVEN 
te you for sending orders for only 3 dresses for 
your friends or family. Write for style presentation show- 
ing scores of latest fashions with actual sample fabrics. 
No money needed. You can get complete wardrobe and earn 
cash too—up to $22 a week in spare time—easy! Write now! 


HARFORD FROCKS, Dept. L-9043, Cincinnati 25, Ohio 















wt BUCKLEY'S 


MIXTURE 
Constant bronchial coughing due to 
a cold or excessive smoking is tiring, 
annoying. Just try Buckley’s Mix- 
, ture and see if you don’t get quick, 
glorious relief. Buckley’s contains 
soothing Carrageen for in- 
flamed, irritated throat mem- 
branes. Concentrated medi- 
cation, no syrups added— 
thus tends to act faster, 
go further. Try Buckley’s, 
At All Drugstores 
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Movies 


Colman’s Best 


Ronald Colman comes closer than 
any of his Hollywood colleagues to being 
the average man’s idea of a great actor. 
In recent years Colman has coasted un- 
easily along on the reputation he made 
in films like Arrowsmith. But in A 
Double Life (Universal-International) 
he comes through with a performance bet- 
ter than his oldtime best and good enough 
to win this year’s Oscar. 

He plays an actor who gets carried 
away by his role, living his parts on-stage 
and off-stage as well. Against his better 
judgment he agrees to play Othello and 
shortly he is carrying on like the Moor 
of Venice 24 hours a day. 

He stares into mirrors and sees him- 
self made up as a swarthy sheik with 
glittering jewels in his ears. And every 
night, as the performance of Shake- 
speare’s tragedy draws to a close, he finds 
himself choking his leading lady (and ex- 
wife) with terrifying realism. 

A Double Life offers the customers 
an exciting murder and a spectacular 
suicide—without the aid of psychiatrists, 
lie-detectors or strange drugs. It never 
bogs down in lectures on the working of 
diseased minds. 

The plot is as improbable as most 
Hollywood plots, but the film is brilliantly 
realistic in all details. Authors Ruth Gor- 
don and Garson Kanin (who have been 
individually or jointly responsible for 
such Broadway hits as Over 21, Long Ago, 
Born Yesterday) have worked the flavor 


of real theater into every page of the 
script. And Director George Cukor has 
seen to it that none of this flavor has 
been lost on celluloid. 

Colman gets grade-A support from 
Signe Hasso who plays his ex-wife with 
warmth and charm, and from a newcomer 
named Shelley Winters. Miss Winters is 
a model of flashy sensuality as a waitress 
who falls hard for Colman’s silver-tone 
elegance and, as he begins to mutter a 
few lines from Othello, cries: “What am 
I mixed up with here, some kinda nut?” 

Miss Winters might very easily de- 
velop into that “new Jean Harlow” Holly- 
wood has never stopped looking for. 


Awards and Rewards 


Last fortnight Hollywood celebrated 
two big events. One rated Kleig lights— 
the annual handing-out of Academy 
Awards. The other drew a sigh of relief 
from the whole industry—the lifting of 
the 75% British tax on American movies. 

As usual, Oscar-time brought both 
cheers and hisses. Nosing out all other 
competitors for “best” picture was Gentle- 
man’s Agreement. Many critics thought 
the British film, Great Expectations, 
should have won, pointed out that the 
same thing happened last year when 
Henry V lost the top honor because it 
wasn’t an American product. This year’s 
acting statuettes went to Loretta Young 
(The Farmer’s Daughter) and Ronald 
Colman (A Double Life), and for best 
supporting performances: to Edmund 
Gwenn (Miracle on 34th Street), Celeste 
Holm, (Gentleman’s Agreement). 

Revenue Booster. Rejoicing was 


unanimous, however, over the dropping of 
the British tax. When the tax was slapped 





Two lives in one. Colman, the actor, is caught in his act. (SEE: Colman’s Best) 
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A WITTE DIESELECTRIC PLANT 
HAS REAL EARNING POWER! 


Independent electric light and power plants are 
good insurance and WITTE Dieselectric Plants are 
good investments for any type of business. Insure 


your business against 
1igh electrical costs by 
installing a compact, 


sturdy WITTE Dieselec- 
tric Plant; produce your @ 





electricity at cost. 
WITTE Full-Diesel units 
start and operate on WITTE 
cheap, non-explosive Dieselectric Plant 
domestic fuel oil, yet require minimum of attention. 


Built for long, continuous service—keep earning pro- 
fits years after returning investment in them. 


FOR FARMS, SERVICE STATIONS, FOOD 
LOCKERS, DAIRIES, HATCHERIES 
TOURIST COURTS, CONSTRUCTION JOBS 


Thousands of WITTE Diesel En- 
gines and Dieselectric Plants are in 
* use throughout the world, proving 
their dependable utility for all “‘small” 

power needs. Let a WITTE Dieselec- 
§ tric Plant produce low-cost electricity 
| for you! Visit your WITTE dealer; see 
: these amazingly efficient, simple power 
units, or write factory direct for free 
literature. There's no obligation. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
Division of Oil ect AY ply Company 
1603 OAKL OAKLAND AVE. SAS CITY 3, Mo. 


OUCH-my corn! 


Stop letting corns make your life miserable. 
Get Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve. Helps 
take sting, bite and pain right out. Softens 
up hard old cores so you can lift ’em out 
without dangerous paring. Use Hanson’s 
Magic Corn Salve on painful calluses, too. 
Use it tonight —walk in comfort tomorrow. 
At druggists’ or by mail postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, 25 cents a box. 

Address: W.T. HANSON CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 


AT ig. SOMETHING NEW and SENSATIONAL in 


EVERYDAY CARDS 





















All about goats and goat milk in big, illus- 
trated monthly magazine. Sample copy 25c. 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY year sub- 
scription only $1 (regular $2 & year). Book- 
let, *‘Primer for Goatkeepers’’, FREE on 

uest. DAIRY GOAT JOURNA 890A, 
Columbia, Mo. 


F $10.00 EACHuiNcotn cents 


Indian Heads $50. Dimes $1000. 


Send ten cents for Catalogue listing high 
prices we pay for ALL U.S. COINS. dept.P 


Franklin CoinCo. Mishawaka 2,Ind. 


rr — ww TELLS WHEN TO FISH 
PN Send 25 IN COIN OR 


» Dept. 








STAMPS TO: 

C. E: MORRELL CO. 
99 PENNSYLVANIA AVE. 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 


START A BUSINESS] 
AT HOME... 


Like John Lehman, Who Says 


“The complete Fyr-Fyter extin- 
guisher line gives me a steady 
income and real independence.” 























Yes, capable men like John Lehman 
will find an outstanding opportunity 
with Fyr-Fyter. You can be your own 
boss . . . operate in your own town and 
vicinity . . . build a permanent, steady 
income. No capital needed. We carry 
accounts, make deliveries, pay profits 
weekly. Thousands of prospects due 
to the vast need for fire protection. 


Write for FREE BOOK 


Get detoils on Fyr-Fyter's famous 
soles kit. . . facts on the complete, 
Underwriters’ opproved Fyr-Fyter 
line... how you earn while you 


leorn. Write tedey! No obligation. 
FYR-FYTER CO, Dept. 35-40, Doyton, Ohio 
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on last August, Hollywood flatly refused 
to send any more films to England. But 
the loss in profits was almost as bad as 
the tax would have been. Studios claimed 
they had to cut production to half-speed. 

The tax had also been hard on the 
British, who used to spend $4 million a 
month to see U.S. films. There were 
scarcely any new shows to go to. And 


movie-goers blistered at the sight of what || 


they called “uncoming attractions”—pre- 
views of Hollywood films they couldn’t 
see. : 

But now, says producer Harry Sher- 
man, Hollywood has “the green light to 
the greatest surge of production activity 
in its history.” And the British stand to 
gain by the new arrangement which says 
% of U.S. movie earnings in England 
must be invested or spent there, 


Man Hunt 
Ray Milland in The Big Clock 


(Paramount) is a magazine editor: as- 
signed to track down a murderer. There 
are clues aplenty, but instead of leading 
to the real murderer, his boss (Charles 
Laughton), they point to himself. 

Ray’s sleuthing involves all the stand- 
ard odd characters that drift through 
movie whodunits. Though they’re played 
by a competent cast and Ray does a work- 
manlike job, the suspense is so forced it’s 
hard to care whether Ray traps the real 
culprit or vice versa. 


Genius at Work 


Twentieth Century-Fox has padded 
Sitting Pretty with so many laughs that 
the audience can tolerate the flimsy plot. 
A suburban couple (Robert Young and 
Maureen O’Hara) advertise in The Satur- 
day Review of Literature for a full-time 
baby sitter. They hire one by letter who 
turns out to be a sophisticated self-styled 
“genius,” Clifton Webb. He takes the job 
to gather first-hand information for a 
novel satirizing suburban life. 

With suave charm Webb handles 
children, mixes salads, trains dogs, sets 
broken bones’ and writes a_ best-seller. 
The rest of the cast give him excellent 
support. Happily, the producers haven't 
glossed the film. They have kept settings 


and costumes within the means of a 
moderate-income American family. The | 
dialogue is uniformly crisp. It all adds- 


up to a minor, but really funny film. 


Still Worth Seeing 


Cary and the Bishop’s Wife 
(Cary Grant, Loretta Young, David 
Niven). Satisfactory entertainment, writ- 
ten and directed in the best of good 
taste, 

An Ideal Husband (Paulette God- 
dard, Hugh Williams, Diana Wynyard). 
A lovely, languid Technicolor setting for 
Oscar Wilde’s witticisms. 

Captain from Castile (Tyrone 
Power, Jean Peters). Technicolor is used 
with spectacular success in this beauti- 
ful-but-dumb movie history of the Cortez 
expedition. 











| DIRECT TO YOu $995 


| Rockdale Monument Co. , Dept. 184, Joliet, tit. 


HELP 
WANTED 


PATHFINDER and FARM 
JOURNAL are expanding their 
subscription sales organiza- 
tions. Several men and women 


will be employed to sell one 


magazine or the other. ’You may 


qualify for one of these pleas- 
ant, profitable positions. You 
must have a car, but no experi- 
ence is necessary and there is 
nothing for you to buy. You 
will be given personal, individ- 
ual training. Write today giving 
full details about yourself. 


Address your letter to: 


PATHFINDER 


Department KU-I 
PATHFINDER Building 
1323 “‘M“ Street, N. W. 

Washington 5, D. C. 





STAY HOME AND MAKE MONEY! 


—Men! Women! Get into profitable, unerowded profession you can 
operate from your home or emall office after ehort home training course 
No capital required. No goods to buy. No age limit Othere earn 
$50.00 to $100.00 per week making famous Stephenson corrective 
foot devices to order. Foot evfferere everywhere pay gladly for relief 
Send today for FREE BOOKLET. Established 1894. 


STEPHENSON METHOD, 12-19 South Market St, Boston, Mass, 


TOMBSTONES 


TS BLAIR 








Genuine beautiful RO ROCKDALE uP 
Monuments, Markers. 


. Satisfac- 
tion or MONEY BACK. Freight paid. @nasy 


Free catalog. Compare our prices. 








McGuffey’s Readers 


1879 Edition. Unused. Write for prices. Enclose 25 
cents for New Book. CASE FOR McGUFFEY’S 


LESSONS. Including 20 Old Favorite Lessons. 


KENNETH ABBOTT 
134 N. Harris Ave., Dept. 15, Columbus 4, Ohio 


EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES «7 


QUEENS OF THE FLOWER WORLD! 
Strong, heavy-rooted—best of reds 

inks, whites, yellows. SEND NO MONEY 
Te SHIP C.O. ; das pay man $i pins 
postal charges. SATISFACTI UARANTEED. 


NAUGHTON FARMS, INC., Dept. RD381, Italy, Texas 
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The Fastest Dirt Track 
Motorcycle Travels 1 








Kilometer In 19.3 Seconds . . .. «a 7 


But In Only 


Bayer As iin 


hy 
Is Ready To Go GY x 
hey 


To Work! 


Fast Pain Relief ! 


la 
( There’s nothing more impor- 
tant to you than fast relief 

Z when you have an ordinary 

headache—or are suffering from the 
pains of neuritis or neuralgia. And fast 
relief—amazingly fast relief—is what 
Bayer Aspirin gives you. 

Just drop a Bayer Aspirin tablet in 
a glass of water. . . “‘clock’’ its disinte- 
grating speed...and you'll see why. For 
you'll see that it starts to disintegrate 
within ‘wo seconds—actually is ready to 
go to work almost instantly! 

In addition, its remarkable effective- 


£°F 
4 


x 


Glass Of Water Test Shows 
Why Bayer Aspirin Brings 









ness and wonderful gentleness are also 
important to you. And records show 
that Bayer Aspirin’s single active ingre- 
dient is so effective doctors regularly 
prescribe it for pain relief... is so gentle 
to the system they have mothers give 
it even to small children. 

Keep these points in mind whenever 
you buy something to ease pain. And 
don’t forget—Bayer Aspirin’s record of 
reliability ...its record of use by millions 
of normal people, without ill effect— 
is matched by no other pain reliever. 
So ask for Bayer Aspirin—by name. 


70 KELILVE WEWRALGIC PAUM, TAKE GENUINE 


BAYER ASPIRIN 
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Bypaths 


“Let your father sleep. He didn’t get in 
till February!” 


Ways of Means 


Some days you can’t 
Lay up a cent. 
Instead of in come, 
It out went. 
—A. A. Lattimer 
. . ° 

The Marshall Plan would throw a 

money-wrench into the Moscow machine. 
. . . 

A bird in the hand is worth two from 
a constituent. 

+ * e 

As boss of the Soviet Union, Stalin 
prefers to get his Finns by the Czech-off 
system. 

. . >. 

Hades is filled with Americans who 
drop dimes in the collection plate and 
tell the income tax man they were dollar 
bills. 

. J . 

The St. Lawrence seaway is a water 
project which overflows into Congress 
each spring, runs into a legislative log 
jam, and channels back into committee. 

. * . 

A fellow traveler is an ideological 
tourist who doesn’t realize the road to 
communism is a one way street. 

+ * . 

The current fight between margarine 
and butter proves it sometimes pays to be 
yellow. 

o ° o 

Anyone can see that the United Na- 
tions is a peaceful, warlike, beneficent, 
dangerous, practical and visionary affair. 


Your Move 


A preacher whose congregation reg- 
ularly spurned seats in the front of the 
church was surprised to see one man, a 
stranger, sitting in the very first row. 
After the sermon, the pastor asked the 


PATHFINDER 





man why he sat down front. The man 
replied that, being a bus driver, he 
wanted to find out how the preacher got 
people to move to the rear. 


Immaterial 


A ghost is on the spot 
for fair, 
Because he’s neither here 
nor there. 
—Edward A. Lawrence 
e : ° 

The reason a baseball pitcher gets so 
much more than a preacher is because of 
the size of the congregation. 

e e + 

The man, who at 20 thought he could 
save the world, at 40 wishes he could save 
part of his salary. 

7 e e 

A “gal” is a businesswoman’s term 
for a female too old to be a girl but too 
young to be a lady. In other words, a 
businesswoman. 

- - . 

Truman lost the first copy of the 
Anti-Inflation bill which came to his desk 
for signing. And Republicans are saying 
this isn’t the last thing he’s going to lose. 


Quips 


One of few hopes remaining is that 
the world may return to common sense 
after trying everything else—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

J . . 

We don’t cotton to the proposed GOP 
slogan: Save What’s Left! Not when the 
left consists of Henry Wallace, PCA, 
ALP, ete.—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

J e 7 

The Bureau of Minor Research will 
look into the word “mediocre,” to dis- 
cover in what connection it was used be- 
fore there were movies.—Washington 
Star. 

. . 7 

All of us are Americans, but each 
group claims the right to remake Amer- 
ica in its own image.—Richmond News- 


Leader. 


“Wrapthemasagift. It’s for my teacher.” 
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NOW... LIGHT 
WHEN YOU NEED IT! 


Ray'O-Vac LEAK PROOF batteries 
stay fresh for years ! 


(because theyre sealed in steel !) 


© 1948 BY RAY-O-VAC COMPANY, MADISON, WIS 
RAY-O0-VAC (LIMITED) CANADA, WINNIPE MAN 
' 2° Man! Oh, man! It sure is dandy 
“2 Always having fresh spares handy! 
| 
Sealed insteel to keep their power, 
So you can use them any hour. je] || — 


You can safely stock up stacks 
Of modern, power-full Ray-O-Vacs! 


Guarantee: If your flashlight is damaged by cor 
rosion, leakage, or swelling of this battery, send it 
to us with the batteries and we will give you FREE 
a new comparable flashlight with batteries 





Ask tor Ray-O- Vac 
Leak Poors 


Buy Spates... ey stay tesh 
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Puyallup Daffodil Festival, Washington, Apr. 2-4 
Cherry Blossoms, Washington, D. C. . . April 6 
Festival of the States, 


St. Petersburg, Florida... .. April 12-17 





Azalea Gardens in Bloom, Norfolk, Va., 


oo SS. eee re April 15 
Ramona Pageant Opens, Hemet and 
ee rae April 17 


Season Opens, Shenandoah Nat’! Pk., Va., April 18 
Patriots’ Day Celebration, Boston . . . April 19 
Opening Major League Baseball . .#& . April 20 
San Jacinto Day Festivals, Texas cities, April 21 
89'ers Day Rodeo, Oklahoma City, Okla., April 22 
Drake Relays, Des Moines, Iowa; 

Penn Relays, Philadelphia, Pa... . April 23 
Trout Season Opens, Mich. ...... April 24 
Giant Slalom, Mt. Hood, Oregon . . . April 25 
Apple Blossom Festival, Winchester, Va., Apr. 29-30 
AppleBlossom Fest’l., Wenatchee, Wash., Apr. 29-30 


MAY 


Kentucky Derby Day, Louisville ..... May 1 
Diamond Jubilee Festival, Cincinnati, O., May 5 
Cotton Carnival, Memphis ...... May 9-16 


Tulip Time, Holland, Mich., and Pella, lo., May 14 
Gold Rush Revival, Auburn, Cal. . . May 14-16 
Bach Music Festival, Bethlehem, Pa. . . May 15 
Season Begins at Grand Teton, Wyo., 

Mesa Verde, Colo.; Grand Canyon 

(North Rim), Ariz. National Parks, May 15 


Season Begins at Lassen Volcanic 
po | May 16 


West Coast Relays, Fresno, Cal. . . . May 17-23 
Mid-America Exposition, Cleveland, O. . May 20 





Jumping Frog Jubilee, AngelsCamp, Cal., May 21-23 


Season Begins at Rocky Mountain, Colo. 
and Kings Canyon, Cal. Nat'l. Parks, May 25 


Apple Blossom Celebrations: Kentville, 
Wolfville, Grand Pre, Nova Scotia, May 27 


Wisconsin Centennial, Madison. .... May 29 
Indianapolis Speedway Auto Races . . . May 31 


the é ae 


pring 


@ Good times ahead ... the biggest, brightest 
calendar of events any Spring has held in store. 
And there’s just one way to reach nearly all these 
events and places . . . one that offers the most 
unusual bargains in today’s scale of living. 


That way is Greyhound ... symbol of relaxed 
comfort, convenience, and amazing economy 
wherever transportation is used. The door of 
any Greyhound bus is ‘““Main Entrance” to almost 
all the places Americans want to go. 


Only a few of Spring’s attractions are listed 
below. You can think of dozens more—but 
think first of Greyhound when you plan your trip. 


Transportation for ALL the Nation 
GREY HOU N D 





Blessing the Fleet, Gloucester, Mass. . . . June 8 
Rose Festival, Portland, Oregon . . . June 9-13 
Nat. Open Golf, Pacific Palisades, Cal. . June 10 
Rhododendrons Bloom, Carolina Mts. . June 10 
Buccaneer Days, Corpus Christi, Tex. . June 12 


Flag Day Celebration, Betsy Ross House, 
PETS Cae June 12 





Season Begins at Acadia, Glacier and 


Crater Lake National Parks. .... Fine 15 
Bunker Hill Celebration and Parade, 

Charlestown, Mass.........-. June 17 
California Rodeo, Salinas. ..... June 17-20 
Season Begins, Isle Royale 

National Park, Mich. ....2e2.e: June 18 
Republican National Convention, 

Philadelphia ...... seme o ee oe 
Indian Ceremonial Dances, 

ON ES SS ne rae late June 


Season Begins, Yellowstone Nat'l. Park, June 20 
Redwood Empire Cent’l., Eureka, Cal., June 23-27 





